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Museum Shows John Gutmann Prints 


mages created by modernist photographer John Gutmann went on view August 
14 at the Allen Memorial Art Museum. W Organized by the San Francisco Museum 
of Modern Art. the exhibition was shown at New York’s Museum of Modern Art 
before being brought to Oberlin. WV The Oberlin showing, which will continue 
through October 14, comprises over 80 photographs made between 1933 and the 
present. The majority dates from the 1930s, 
when Gutmann, fleeing Hitler’s regime, emi- 
grated to San Francisco from Berlin. setneetn teense 
VY Working for the German magazine Presse4oto 
Berlin and for the Works Progress Admuinistra- 
tion (WPA), but primarily for himself, the 
artist depicted America during the depression 
from a personal point of view. With an 
outsider’s fascination for the American scene 
and a sophisticated handling of space, compo- 
sition, and detailing learned as a painter in 
the European avant-garde, Gutmann portrayed 
the U.S. urban landscape. In his emphasis on 
metropolitan subjects he presents a counter- 
point to the landscape and nature concerns of 
such peers as Edward Weston and Ansel Adams, 
and to the rural imagery of Walker Evans. W The America Gutmann discovered 
was animated by printed signs and graffiti; populated by individuals of all 
professions, classes, and appearances; and distinguished by innumerable automo- 
biles. W The Oberlin exhibition will contribute both a distinctive portrait of our 


past and an introduction to the art of this important modernist photographer. 


D The Museum is open Tuesdays through Saturdays 10 am. to 5 p.m. and Sundays | to 5 p.m, 


closed Mondays and major holidays. 
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Bosworth Hall’s Romanesque tower and 

the colonnade between Asia House and 
Bosworth—bordered here by Hydrangea 
arborescens ‘grandiflora-—are familiar 
to an earlier generation of Oberlinians as 
architectural features of “the theologue.” 
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Johann Friedrich Oberlin, 


a } J orthy Eponym On the 250th anniversary of the birth of John Frederick 


Oberlin, the College president draws on new European sources as well as on other material 
to draw a portrait of the man for whom Oberlin College was named 


BY S. FREDERICK STARR 16 


Commencement-Reunion Album 1990 the 157th grad- 


uation ceremonies included a commencement address by Solidarity strategist Brownislaw 
Geremek and a baccalaureate address by the Right 
Reverend Lloyd E. Gressle ’40, emeritus Episcopal 
bishop of Bethlehem, Pennsylvania. The library exhib- 
ited “Erwin Nathaniel Griswold: [lustrious Alumnus” 


to honor the 65th anniversary of Griswold’s graduation 


from Oberlin, and an abundance of other weekend 


events assured a good time for all 19 


Avery Fisher "40 and his wife, Betty, 
celebrate his 50th reunion 19 


The Oberlin-Wellington Rescuers 23 


Oberlin Starts the Civil War Geoffrey Blodgett joins several other 
Oberlin graduates (including Michael Dirda ’70 for the Washington Post and Lynn Haessly 
79 for the Raleigh News and Observer) in being drawn to review Nat Brandt’s book, The Town 
that Started the Civil War. No wonder this best-seller appeals to Oberlinians—it details an 
event they have long held in importance: the Wellington Rescue 


BY GEOFFREY BLODGETT ’53 23 


EDITOR'S 
Notebook 


Not Losing a Daughter, 
But Gaining an Alumna 


HE campus bustle that characterizes all commencement-reunion weekends extended 
lhe our house on Oak Street this year, as my daughter, Tamara Packard, graduated 
from the College with her B.A. in English. Besides our free lengthy phone conversations 
and too-infrequent dinners together at home or at the Merc, I'll miss knowing that at any 
moment I could run into her on campus and catch a friendly hi or hug. In Chicago, 
settling into a “real job,” she has begun her own life, separate more than ever from mine. 
It was fun to have her around as long as she was; she’s a nice person and a good 


Oberlinian. 


Graduates proceed toward the platform on Tappan Square to receive their diplomas. 


S 


Besides our easy mother-daughter interactions, I’ll miss the benefit of TTamara’s pa- 
tient explanations of the student point of view. But what I’m losing in a student, I’m 
gaining in an alumna. It will be good to have the alumni point of view in the family as 
well. Love and best wishes to you, Tamara, and to all the new graduates, may what was 
meaningful to you at Oberlin guide you in your new lives. 


JeucK Gash 


LINDA K. GRASHOFF 
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Richard Hoffman: 
A Wonderful Teacher 


Vv 


I read with fascination Nicholas Brooke’s 
article in the spring 1990 OAM about 
Professor Richard Hoffman and the 
Oberlin-in-Vienna program. 

Richard Hoffman and I came to the 
conservatory simultaneously in fall 1954. 
As a composition major | took every course 
Mr. Hoffman offered for four years. His 
teaching of 20th-century composers meant 
Schonberg, Berg, and Webern. Hoffman 
vigorously “covered” Stravinsky, Hinde- 
mith, Milhaud, etc., in a few short hours! 

He was a wonderful teacher and friend: 
witty, learned, interested, and interesting. 
He communicated on many levels, and his 
musical insights remain with me to this day. 

His humor was unique. If there was no 
more room on the blackboards for musical 
illustrations, he would extend the 10-line 
staves onto the walls and windows and 
calmly continue composing. 

It was a privilege to know Richard 
Hoffman! 

ROBERT KREIS ’58 
New York, New York 


Pricing Education 


Vv 


Dean MacKay’s piece on student aid in the 
spring issue was interesting but disturbing: 
interesting in being what we need—a rea- 
soned discussion of the question— dis- 
turbing in its cold-bloodedness. I'd like to 
restate his price-cutting, charity, and edu- 
cational self-interest arguments a little more 
warmly. 

The upper class and the secure part of 
the upper-middle class are doing all right 
in this country in the Reagan-Bush era; ev- 
erybody else, as is well known, is under 
some kind of economic threat. The good 
colleges and universities, to the extert that 
they are available without regard to the 
economic status of the students, are almost 
the only area of American life still holding 
out against the rigidification of our rich- 
against-poor social and economic division. 
Need-based student aid, unlike the wage 
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and price policies of the corporations or 
the tax policies of the national government, 
still promotes what used to be called the 
American dream: the expectation that a 
family could, by working hard, make a de- 
cent and even good life for its children. 

Oberlin, if it still has a majority of stu- 
dents on grant aid, is simply reflecting the 
fact that most Americans can’t pay for this 
kind of education, even if their ancestors 
once could. Other good colleges that have 
held such aid to 40 percent or less of the 
student population are, to some extent, 
throwing in with the Reaganite revival of 
social privilege. This is one statistical area 
Oberlin can be proud of; for what it’s worth 
it was the decisive factor in my pledging a 
lot more to the Campaign for Oberlin than 
I had previously spent. (Not very much, 
but if others are doing the same, it might 
turn out significant.) 

So you can call it price cutting—but it’s 
cutting for a class that would otherwise be 
out of the market; or charity—but for a 
society now mostly in need of such charity. 
You can even call it educational self-inter- 
est, but I'd prefer the more conservative 
thought that it is the traditional Oberlin 
mission, carried out in changed, not better, 
times. 

OWEN CRAMER ’62 
Professor of Classics 

The Colorado College 
Colorado Springs, Colorado 


The persistent rise in college costs beyond 
the inflation rate has provoked much dis- 
cussion. Here is a suggestion that might 
improve both the quality and productivity 
of Oberlin’s educational process. 

One can’t thumb through the college 
catalog without being astonished at the 
number of courses being offered; it lays out 
a smorgasbord, with something to tempt 
every scholarly appetite. I’m sure many of 
these courses are fun to teach and chal- 
lenging to take, but how necessary are they 
to a basic liberal education? After all, a 
student can take only about 130 hours in 
pursuit of a degree, and can select one 
course only by rejecting another. Many 
courses must have fewer than five students 
in them, not the most efficient use of a 
teacher’s time. Oberlin does not pretend 
to be a university, but it offers courses 


that would seem appropriate to graduate 
school. 

The English Department, for example, 
offers about 50 courses plus four more in 
the London semester. The credit hours to- 
tal about 170 in Oberlin plus 17 in Lon- 
don for a grand total of about 187. A major 
requires about 30 hours in the department, 
10 of which are prerequisites and 15 of 
which must be chosen from 24 double- 
starred courses totalling about 85 hours. A 
dedicated English major couldn’t take half 
the offered courses and still maintain a 
pretext of getting sufficient diversity to 
claim a liberal education. 

Economics, a smaller department, is 
better, but not much. It offers 33 courses 
(22 of them this year), totalling about 124 
hours (83 this year). A major requires at 
least 12 hours in other social sciences and 
math plus 27 hours in economics. Majors 
are urged to take certain math courses in 
addition to other work if they are bound 
for grad school. It is hard to imagine a 
major taking half the offered courses. 

I submit that it is possible for the col- 
lege to improve its teaching productivity 
and still achieve its goals of providing a 
solid liberal education and preparation for 
grad school. Consolidation or elimination 
of courses of interest to only a handful of 
students should be an obligation of the fac- 
ulty, even though no professor would con- 
cede that his specialty should get the ax. 
Pruning the educational fruit tree, if done 
prudently, could result in better fruit from 
fewer branches. 

E. RANDALL BELLOWS ’37 


Glenshaw, Pennsylvania 


Invest in South African 
Companies with 
Poor Policies and Records 


Vv 


William Scott’s article on apartheid in the 
winter 1990 issue of the magazine rein- 
forced my views, roundly scorned by some 
of my classmates and acquaintances, on 
disinvestment and economic sanctions. The 
notion that college endowments, charities, 
and pension funds should divest themselves 
of the shares of companies that do business 


in South Africa is naively ineffective. 

The shareholder of a public company has 
a platform at the annual meeting to ad- 
vance views. In addition, the shareholder 
can submit alternative slates of board 
members, move to replace the management, 
and submit resolutions to the general 
shareholder. This powerful pulpit can be 
used by like-minded shareholders who pool 
their holdings and coordinate their activi- 
ties. The nascent power of the institutional 
shareholder was most recently demon- 
strated when several pension funds let the 
board and management of General Motors 
know they were dissatisfied with the 
company’s long-term business and man- 
agement-succession strategy. Although the 
management of General Motors publicly 
criticized and ignored these complaints, I 
believe this is the beginning of a new 
trend—institutional shareholders will be 
increasingly vocal and will affect the poli- 
cies of the companies in which they hold 
shares. 

In the extreme case, I believe that en- 
dowments and pension funds should pool 
their economic resources and purchase 
shares in companies who have poor poli- 
cies or records in South Africa, pollute the 
environment, or engage in socially irre- 
sponsible activities. They should then take 
their views to the other shareholders and 
vigorously try to influence or replace the 
management. No management or board 
wants to have a large group of vocal, active, 
informed, and dissatisfied shareholders. 

The notion that public companies should 
divest themselves of their South African 
operations is mistaken. Typically, the di- 
vested subsidiary is cut adrift and falters 
financially when it is separated from the 
distribution, marketing, research, and de- 
velopment provided by the parent company. 
Alternatively, a management buy-out that 
saddles the local company with debt it can 
ill afford to bear is no improvement. Fi- 
nally, some subsidiaries have simply been 
closed, throwing the South African em- 
ployees into the pit of unemployment. 
Management and skilled labor then find 
other work, but the unemployed black la- 
borer suffers the most. Disinvestment may 
represent a moral victory for American ac- 
tivists, but the end result is that the local 
workers are disadvantaged economically on 
top of being abused politically. William 
Scott makes it clear that the people who 
are meant to be liberated by the pressure 
of sanctions and divestments are instead 
subjected to the crush of poverty. 

Apartheid is morally repugnant and 
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should be abolished. The business commu- 
nity in South Africa should use its economic 
and financial muscle to end apartheid. The 
best way to do this is for U.S. companies 
and multinationals to employ workers on 
the most equal terms possible, to provide 
health benefits, education, and good wages. 
In addition, companies should strive to train 
and promote South African workers to 
management positions. The managers of 
businesses in South Africa have a duty to 
speak out against apartheid and to pressure 
the government in a nonviolent way to 
change its policies. Apartheid will end when 


No board 


wants to have 
a large group of 

vocal, active, 

informed, and 


dissatisfied 


shareholders 


its supporters realize that it is morally im- 
possible to continue and when its internal 
economics become unsustainable. Economic 
sanctions are a form of regressive tax that 
the government can easily bear but that 
most deprives the poor black population of 
essential goods and material. 

It takes much more courage for a com- 
pany to stay the course in South Africa 
and to work actively against apartheid 
than it does to simply turn its back and 
become a distant and inactive critic. Com- 
panies can do much to improve the standard 
of living of the black population and to 
provide the training and education that the 
government does not. Similarly, endow- 
ments would do better to use their owner- 
ship position as a platform from which to 
influence corporate action rather than to 


sell their shares to an uncaring and passive 
new owner. 

William Scott’s article makes it clear that 
sanctions and disinvestment do not hurt 
apartheid much whilst delivering a painful 
blow instead to those least prepared to bear 
the consequences. 

BRUNO BERTOCCI ’76 
New York, New York 


Environmental Trade-offs? 
Vv 


I am deeply troubled both by the account 
in the winter 1990 alumni magazine con- 
cerning Trustee James Ross, president of 
BP America, and by the statements attrib- 
uted to Ross. Although apartheid is an im- 
portant issue, it should not be overshad- 
owed by Ross’s irresponsible attitude to- 
ward global ecosystems. It is hard to be- 
lieve that a man appointed as an Oberlin 
trustee would unembarrassedly state that 
“there must be a trade-off” and that “it is 
not possible to have both cheap gasoline 
and an unpolluted environment.” 

It is not some factor external to our- 
selves that is being destroyed and polluted. 
The word environment is conveniently too 
neutral, clouding the fact that what is at 
stake is the natural interdependent world 
of which we are an integral part. Much of 
that world, present and future, cannot gain 
in any way from pollution. Those for whom 
the trade-off brings benefits are a small part 
of the whole. 

We users are responsible for our own 
use insofar as society allows us alternatives. 
However, we are not responsible for creat- 
ing and egging on our demand, or for be- 
ing locked into positions of no choice. 
Those in positions of power like James Ross 
are squandering the earth by accelerating 
resource use, ignoring some of the nega- 
tive consequences of production, and 
fighting government control over damag- 
ing practices. If his position with BP pre- 
vents moral choices, he can choose not to 
work for BP. Certainly he does not have to 
justify the company’s actions. 

No person or company can morally 
support degradation of ecosystems in the 
name of cheap products or high profits for 
a portion of present-day people. No one 
today would justify slavery on the basis of 
the cheap cotton it produces, nor low wages 
for women on the basis of lower produc- 
tion costs. An outright racist would not be 
appointed to the Board of Trustees. Surely 
the time has come to consider an anti-earth 
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person in the same light as these other 
economically driven bigots. 

Much of the damage resulting from Ohio 
Valley pollution occurs in the Canadian 
Shield, where there is no protective alka- 
line bedrock as in Ohio. The degradation 
of the coastal plain in the Arctic Wildlife 
Reserve being proposed by BP and others 
is also of extreme concern to Canadians. 
That last remaining bit of coastal plain 
constitutes an important ecosystem that 
extends into Canada. Since they give birth 
there, caribou herds and the many species 
dependent on them will be endangered. 
Our government has taken a strong posi- 
tion against oil exploration there. Indeed, 
such exploration could put the U.S. in 
violation of four international accords. All 
of this with a low probability of finding 
anything, and with a mild effort at energy 
conservation capable of matching all that 
might potentially be there. But, then, there 
are no profits for BP in conservation of 
either wildlife or energy. 

Greed will always be with us. It will al- 
ways have to be fought when it infringes 
on the common good. However, its 
spokespersons do not have to be given 
honor in one of the few places devoted to 
looking beyond greed to larger human and 
earth values. 

ELIZABETH HERRMANN WILLMOTT ’50 
Toronto, Ontario 


Mr. Ross responds: 


Reliable, low-cost energy has been a fun- 
damental part of the enormous advances in 
living standards over the last hundred years, 
providing personal comfort and mobility, 
and power for producing all the other goods 
and services society demands. 

Until recently society’s priority in en- 
ergy was for low-cost, convenient supply, 
and the conventional sources— oil, gas, 
coal, nuclear energy, and hydroelectricity— 
have met these needs successfully. 

Growing concern for the environment, 
as society has become richer, has shifted 
society’s priorities, and BP and the rest of 
the petroleum industry have responded with 
a whole range of investments—the re- 
moval of lead from gasoline, for example. 
All of these add to the cost of energy, and 
it must be stressed that none of the alter- 
native sources—such as solar, wind, wave, 
or battery power—comes close to the 
cheapness and availability of conventional 
sources. We believe society 1s correct in 
choosing to modify conventional products 


rather than incur the enormous cost of 
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abandoning them. 

Energy conservation clearly has a role to 
play, too, but again it has a cost; for ex- 
ample, people would not be willing to re- 
place their automobiles solely in order to 
get the newest, most fuel-efficient models. 

In BP we believe our role is to research 
and develop at a competitive cost ever- 
cleaner products and operations, to inform 
the debate on the cost and effectiveness of 
environmental regulation, and to seek to 
preserve the use of market forces in meet- 
ing the standards society sets. 

Above all, we aim to operate all our fa- 
cilities in a manner that is safe and accept- 
able to the communities in which they are 
situated. We are proud of our record, par- 
ticularly in Alaska, where the natural beauty 
and environmental balance of the region 
has been preserved through a 20-year pe- 
riod of oil exploration and development that 
has yielded enormous economic benefits to 
the nation (producing 25 percent of current 
U.S. oil output), and we believe BP can do 
as well if not better in the Arctic National 
Wildlife Reserve. 

In the very new debate on global envi- 
ronmental interdependence—particularly 
the Greenhouse Effect—we will play the 
same role of research, lobbying for market- 
based solutions wherever possible, and ad- 
vocacy of least-cost measures, so that soci- 
ety can assess the very real economic con- 
sequences any measures in this area will 
have. 

As a result of growing environmental 
concerns, we do not believe that energy 
growth in North America will exceed | 
percent a year from here on, and could be 
significantly lower. Far from “egging-on” 
demand, we in BP are planning our invest- 
ment on a forecast of little or no growth, 
and our investment strategy is therefore 
aimed at constantly improving the quality 
or our products and operations (including 
their environmental quality) and on in- 
creasing our cost efficiency. 


Alumni Respond 
to the April 13-14 
Demonstration 


Vv 


We thank President Starr for his timely 


and informative letter of April 24 addressed 
to Oberlinians, including alumni, concern- 
ing the April 13-14 march and demonstra- 
tion before his residence by a number of 
Oberlin students and nonstudents as a pro- 
test against alleged bigotry. His letter and 
enclosures appear to be a straightforward 
and careful description of what must have 
been for many in the Oberlin community a 
very distressing event. 

Although now living at a distance from 
Oberlin, Mrs. Shaw and [I still feel like 
members of that community, and so we 
share in that feeling of distress. She is act- 
ing president of the Oberlin Class of 1928, 
and since 1971 we have both served as class 
agents. Three of our children are gradu- 
ates of Oberlin. As members of the Alumni 
Council, we share the president’s obvious 
concern about the public image of Oberlin 
College and community that may result 
from this event. 

We regularly receive and read the Oberlin 
Observer as well as the Oberlin Alumni 
Magazine, and regularly attend the Alumni 
Council meetings in Oberlin; we feel well 
informed about Oberlin affairs 
these and other Oberlin contacts. 

This April event adds to other reported 
disruptive protests concerning: 1) election 
of a corporation president (BP America) to 
the Board of Trustees; 2) Oberlin-in-Shansi 
as a manifestation of American imperialism 
in Asia and China; 3) increase of tuition. 
All these events raise in mind questions 
about the judgment and conduct of stu- 
dents who resort to potentially violent 
methods of protest. To us, such tactics ap- 
pear both uncivilized and undemocratic, 


through 


strategies that may well injure the very cause 
being supported. We believe that a good 
cause 1s better advanced through a nonvio- 
lent exchange of verifiable facts and well- 
stated views of each side. 

Furthermore, we cannot comprehend 
why these protestors were charging the 
College with bigotry! It appears to us a 
quite ridiculous charge. 

CARROLL K. SHAW ’28 
CONNA BELL SHAW ’28 
Mitchellville, Maryland 


This May I attended my 20-year reunion. 
Arriving several days early, I spent a lot of 
time at the coops, where I heard a number 
of harrowing accounts of the April 13th 
demonstration. Later I talked to a police 
officer who had also been on the scene. 
The two versions tallied fairly closely. 

Not so with the sanitized account pre- 
sented in the alumni magazine. My first 


reaction to this propaganda piece was: 
“Well, it’s just advertising aimed at the 
alumni.” Then I thought, “Wait a minute, 
I am an alumnus!” 

My impression of the OAM piece was 
confirmed by an article in the June issue of 
Z magazine, which gave an in-depth ac- 
count of the demonstration and the issues 
surrounding it. In the article, Rachel Freed 
and Beto Soto point out that “Tight con- 
trol of college media and communications 
assures that the issue remains in Starr’s 
hands. He has created an Office of Com- 
munications to centralize all college infor- 
mation sources, including the alumni 
magazine. Alumni now hear the same ver- 
sion of administrative views that parents get 
in the Observer.” 

STEVE EARDLEY ’70 
Madison, Wisconsin 


I am shocked and outraged at the idea of 
Oberlin College using its administrative 
power, through the President’s Office, to 
silence and suppress students’ rights to free 
speech Friday, April 13, by calling in the 
police, who brought dogs to the peaceful 
speak-out. This is misuse of power; the 
College should be the protector of students 
instead of their oppressor. 

The ensuing police force and violence 
on the student activists was frightening: 
another Kent State massacre could easily 
have been re-enacted at Oberlin as the 
tension escalated. It was also frightening to 
learn that some police brutality was aimed 
directly at students of color. 

This specter of racial injustice and sup- 
pression of basic free speech seems ironic 
and sad given the rich tradition and heri- 
tage of Oberlin College, the first college to 
admit blacks and women. It was for those 
very reasons that we sought to have our 
daughters and sons sent to Oberlin. 

I deplore the criminalization of these 
students, who have been charged with 
criminal and felony counts and held pend- 
ing thousands of dollars of bail. 

What is the message that is being con- 
veyed to students as they graduate and 
go forth from this institution? What will 
we, as trustees and parents, do to restore 
the pride and rich liberal history of 
Oberlin? 

REGINA LUBECK 
Parent of a 1990 graduate 
Seattle, Washington 


Although I understand and appreciate that 
the Oberlin of 1990 is not the same college 
as the one I attended between 195? and 
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1956, some recent events have upset and 
shamed me to the point that I hesitate to 
mention to anyone that I have a degree 
from the school. 

I refer specifically to the April 13 pro- 
test outside President Starr’s house and the 
student demonstrations at the opening of 
the Neuroscience Building on April 28, as 
reported in the 1990 spring issue of the 
OAM. In both instances, a small numerical 
minority of students behaved in such a way 
as to embarrass Oberlin’s faculty, staff, stu- 
dents, and alumni. 

When I contribute to the Annual Fund, 
it is with the understanding that my contri- 
butions will be used to help students grow 
mentally, emotionally, and intellectually— 
to eventually (in most cases) receive degrees 
from Oberlin and, as is true with so many 


We are 


outraged 
by the assault 
and the 
arrests of 
Oberlin students 


graduates, help the world in general. 

I do not contribute to have a minority of 
students not only protest, but trouble and 
harass President Starr and the staff, faculty, 
and other students. 

When I was in college, the faculty and 
its elected representatives more or less ran 
Oberlin. For the last 25 years, it appears 
that a vociferous numerical minority are 
running it. I feel that students involved in 
the incidents mentioned above should be 
disciplined. 

I have a feeling recently that the minor- 
ity of vociferous, rude students are the tail 
wagging the Oberlin College dog. I sin- 


cerely hope this stops, and that protests are 
limited to peaceful picketing. 

EILEEN RAZEK HAWLK ’56 

Littleton, Colorado 


We are outraged by the assault and the ar- 
rests of Oberlin students and townspeople 
who were peacefully demonstrating against 
bigotry at Oberlin College in front of the 
president’s house April 13. 

The police assaults and the College’s ac- 
tions are unprecedented. Calling the police 
during student demonstrations is claimed 
to be College policy. However, as there is 
reason to doubt that such policies exist, we 
would like to receive documentation of this 
practice. We urge the College to recom- 
mend an independent investigation of this 
incident with a full investigation of police 
procedures; and to recommend appropriate 
disciplinary action against the officers in- 
volved. 

We are equally dismayed by the appar- 
ent disregard for recruitment and retention 
of students of color at Oberlin College. The 
College has a proud history of being the 
first school to admit African Americans and 
women and has always sought to preserve 
the spirit of equality and diversity. This 
history and its values attracted many of us 
to attend Oberlin. 

We ask President Starr to fully apply his 
resources toward an independent inquiry 
and the prosecution of those responsible 
for this matter. We ask further that he sup- 
port the students’ demands to hire and re- 
tain faculty members of color; and to re- 
cruit and help retain low-income and other 
students from disadvantaged backgrounds. 
College education is not a privilege but a 
right for all who are willing to learn. 
Oberlin’s tuition should not be so prohibi- 
tive as to attract only wealthy students. 
Oberlin has always been committed to 
higher ideals. 

AMY CHEN ’79 
New York, New York 


CHARLES LIAO ’77 
LAURA HONG ’80 
YUMI IWASAKI °79 
DEEANA JANG ’79 


Also signed by: 
BARBARA CHANG ’81 
THOMAS E. LIM ’79 
WENDY LIM ’79 


ADDY LIU ’78 JON JANG ’78 
JOSEPH SIMS ’79 LISA MAYA KNAUER ’77 
SAM SUE °77 PAUL KOLHOFF ’77 


PAUL UYEHARA ’77 DEBBIE WEI ‘79 
We, the undersigned concerned alumni of 
Oberlin College, deplore the violence and 
suppression of discussion that occurred at 
(continued on page 51) 
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Workshops Planned, College Policy Reviewed 
as Demonstrators go to Trial 


T his past April 13, students 

charging bigotry on campus 
and protesting rising tuition staged 
a demonstration outside the home 
of President S. Frederick Starr that 
resulted in the arrest of six people 
and complaints of brutality and 
assault. Recently returned to cam- 
pus for the new academic year, 
students, faculty, and staff are now 
grappling with the aftermath of 
that confrontation. 

On October 11 four demon- 
strators—alumnus Steven DeCas- 
tro 790; Dan Kiss ’91 (Douglass- 
ville, Pennsylvania) ; Claude 
Moller ’91 (New York City); and 
Oberlin resident Paul Dalton—will 
go to trial on various charges in 
Oberlin Municipal Court. The 
charges, all misdemeanors, include 
failing to disperse, obstructing of- 
ficial business, resisting arrest, and 
assaulting a police officer. The 
other two students arrested April 
13—Jacob Frydont-Attie ’91 (Los 
Angeles) and Tsunehisa Watanabe 
91 (Tokyo)—pleaded guilty to 
lesser charges on June 5. 

While the community awaits 
the outcome of the trial, the Col- 
lege has taken steps to avoid a 
similar situation in the future. In 
the spring the General Faculty es- 
tablished the 4-4-4 Committee, 
comprised of four faculty members, 
four administrators, and four stu- 
dents, to clarify what happened and 
formulate recommendations to 
prevent it from happening again. 
The committee’s investigation was 
ongoing when this issue of the 
OAM went to press. The College 
is also preparing guidelines for 
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conducting off-campus protests, 
says Dean of Student Support Ser- 
vices Patrick Penn. 

An EXCO (Experimental Col- 
lege) course titled How to Dem- 
onstrate and Protest Effectively 
without Getting into Trouble with 
Security and Police Officials, is 
being offered by Oberlin resident 
Harvey Gittler (father of Amy 
Gittler ’72). In the course students 
will explore several issues to deter- 
mine whether they can be advanced 
by demonstration and, if so, pro- 
pose effective protest techniques. 
The proper legal procedures to 
follow when planning a demon- 
stration and the possible conse- 
quences of civil disobedience will 
also be examined. 

“This Experimental College 
course is truly experimental,” says 
Gittler. “To my knowledge there 


is no other college course on pro- 
tests.” Gittler will draw on his civil- 
liberty experience while teaching 
the course. He is a life member 
of the governing board of the 
north-central Ohio chapter of the 
American Civil Liberties Union 
(ACLU), and was executive direc- 
tor of the ACLU of Ohio from 
1989 to 1990. Gittler is an Oberlin 
affiliate scholar and advisor to the 
Forensic Union. 

As another reaction to the events 
of April 13, Associate Professor of 
Theater and Dance Jane Armitage 
is developing exercises to explore 
situational ethics through improvi- 
sational theater. By improvising 
potentially volatile situations, stu- 
dents will probe the ramifications 
of various responses. Armitage will 
conduct the exercises in student 
residence halls. 


Student Congress Approves 
New Constitution Providing 
Broad Representation 


T he first step toward institut- 
ing a new student govern- 
ment was completed this spring 
when the Student Congress ap- 
proved a revised constitution by a 
two-thirds majority. The student 
body must approve the constitu- 
tion in a referendum to be held 
early in the fall semester. If ap- 
proved, it will be presented to the 
General Faculty at its September 
meeting. 

The proposed form of student 


government—which will utilize a 
senate rather than an executive 
council—has been described as “vi- 
able and widely representative” by 


John Thompson, director of Psy- 


chological Services and professor of 
psychology. 

In addition to broad representa- 
tion, a senate will provide a better 
mechanism for students to keep in 
touch with their government, says 
Thompson, who chairs the Student 
Life Committee. 


Armitage 


|. Barton Harrison ’51, 
chair of this year’s 

40th Reunion Cluster Gift 
Committee, announces his 
cluster’s gift at the Alumni 
Luncheon. The gift 
boosted Capital Campaign 
coffers by $1,760,164.81. 
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Admissions Scores 
Successful Minority Recruitment 


he Class of 1994 arrived on 

campus August 24 for orien- 
tation week, officially kicking-off 
the 1990-91 academic year. The 
667 members of the incoming class 


and 85 transfer students hail from 
47 states, 28 foreign countries, the 
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Campaign for Oberlin 
Goal Nearly Reached 


District of Columbia, and Puerto 
Rico. 

More than one-fifth—20.9 per- 
cent—of the new students are 
members of minority groups. In 
this percentage, Oberlin is again 
“bucking the national trend,” says 


The Campaign for 
Oberlin will reach its $80- 
million goal well ahead of 
schedule. The five-and-a- 
half-year campaign will 
extend until June 1991; 
yet, when this issue of the 
OAM went to press, total 
contributions hovered 
just below the $80-million 
mark. Development of- 
fice staff are confident 
that the goal will be ex- 
ceeded before the Alumni 
Council annual meeting 
September 14. ‘Council 
members are in for a real 
treat,” says Ron Huiatt, 
director of planned giving. 
“We expect to officially 
announce the exciting 
news that the goal has 
been surpassed.”’ 
Approximately $24 
4 million has been has been 


committed by alumni during their three-year reunion fund- 
raising efforts. The remainder has been committed by addi- 
tional alumni gifts and those of trustees, parents, friends, 
corporations, and foundations. 

Although the goal has almost been reached, support is 
still needed in the areas of academic facilities and equip- 
ment, faculty strength and curricular support, and financial 
aid. The final months of the campaign will focus on meeting 
the targeted areas’ needs while continuing to raise money 
for unrestricted current operations and financial aid. 


Dwight Hollins, assistant director 
of admissions and director of the 
office’s multicultural admissions 
and access program. “The national 
average of minority students en- 
rolled in predominantly white in- 
stitutions is around 10 percent,” he 
says. 

Of the 157 new minority stu- 
dents, 58 are Asian American, 67 
are African American, 30 are 
Latino, and two are Native 
American. 

Credit for Oberlin’s successful 
minority recruitment goes to the 
Office of Admissions. “This year 
the office implemented a plan that 
involved designing special litera- 
ture to meet minority students’ 
needs, travelling to key areas, and 
more intense recruiting, both in 
person and over the phone,” says 
Thomas C. Hayden, director of 
admissions for the College of Arts 
and Sciences. 

Hayden describes the quality of 
college freshmen as “healthy.” The 
average national scholastic aptitude 
test scores are approximately 427 
verbal and 475 mathematical, but 
the Class of 1994’s average scores 
were 611 and 638. 

Conservatory freshmen are also 
a high-quality group, says Michael 
Manderin, director of conservatory 
admissions. Selected from the 
largest applicant pool in 16 years, 
nearly half of the new students 
scored at superior levels in their 
entrance auditions. 

The Conservatory Admissions 
Office is particularly pleased with 
its successful recruitment for 
undersubscribed private-study ar- 
eas such as bassoon and organ. It 
has also been able to attract stu- 
dents for the music education, 
jazz, and TIMARA programs, 
which had all set increased en- 
rollment goals. 
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On the Campus and on the Move 


T he Curriculum The col- 
lege Educational Plans and 
Policies Committee (EPPC) has 
voted to recommend a cultural- 
diversity requirement for Col- 
lege of Arts and Sciences students. 
It comprises nine hours of course 
work in at least two departments 
or programs, according to legisla- 
tion that the EPPC plans to pro- 
pose to the college faculty in the 
fall. A multicultural curriculum 
committee would “implement and 
oversee” the requirement. A single 
course could count toward both the 
new requirement and the distribu- 
tion requirement approved last 
year. The EPPC’s Subcommittee 
on Minority Concerns drew up the 
proposed legislation. Along with an 
understanding of the traditional 
approaches to knowledge, says As- 
sociate Professor of History Gary 
Kornblith, chair of the subcom- 
mittee, today’s liberally trained 
person must have appreciation and 
respect for diverse cultures and 
understanding of the methods of 
studying them. The requirement 
would partially respond to percep- 
tions that education at Oberlin is 
biased toward European culture, he 
says. “Many faculty members don’t 
realize how alienated from the 
curriculum minority students are.” 


The Students Andrew 
Campbell 791 (Solana Beach, Ca- 
lif.), a double-degree student, has 
won first prize in the 1989-90 Mu- 
sic Teachers National Association 
Wurlitzer regional competition, 
held this winter in Milwaukee. V 
Cellist Alexander Ezerman ’92 
(Williston, Vt.) was a finalist in the 
Ohio preliminary competition of 
the American String Teachers As- 
sociation, cello division. W Daniel 
Foster ’91 (Washington, D.C.) has 
been invited to participate in the 
Marlboro Music Festival’s 1990 


summer season. Foster is the first 
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student since the early 1970s to be 
invited to Marlboro while enrolled 
at Oberlin although Oberlin 
graduates have taken part in the 
festival. Daniel’s parents are Wil- 
liam Foster ’66, associate principal 
violist of the National Symphony 
Orchestra, and Nancy Kendall 
Foster ’65, a cellist in the Arlington 
(Virginia) Symphony. W Oboist 
Monica Johnson 793 (St. Louis) has 
won second prize and $1500 in the 
St. Louis Symphony Society’s 
scholarship competition, held in 
January. The competition was 
judged by members of the St. Louis 
Symphony Orchestra. W Nolan E. 
Williams, Jr., °90 (Washington, 
D.C.) coordinated the first Oberlin 
College gospel-music workshop in 
March. Horace Clarence Boyer, a 
leading authority on gospel music 
who is professor of music theory 


and Afro-American music at the 
University of Massachusetts in 
Amherst as well as a choral direc- 
tor, gospel-music composer, ar- 
ranger, and performer, conducted 
the workshop. Williams is director 
of Voices for Christ, an Oberlin 
student choral ensemble that co- 
sponsored the event with the Jazz 
Department, Abusua, Forum 
Board, and the Office of Chap- 
lains. W Nine students—entering 
seniors Daniel A. Francis 
(Worthington, Ohio); Boris 
Gaviria (Willowbrook, IIl.); John 
McKiernan Gonzales (Monte- 
zuma, N. Mex.); Catherine A. 
Leaf (Hudson, Wis.); and Miguel 
A. Ordonez (Baltimore, Md.), and 
entering juniors Woodrow A. 
Jones, Jr. (Louisville, Ky.); Alfred 
J. Mieth (Pittsburgh, Pa.); Corey 
E. Olds (Canton, Ohio); and 


Library Receives Gift 
of Gay Literature 


T he Oberlin College library 
has acquired one of the larg- 
est collections of homosexual lit- 
erature in the country. Number- 
ing nearly 1700 volumes, the col- 
lection: 1994 egift; from) Gene 
Woodling of Akron, Ohio. 

The collection is focused pri- 
marily on male homosexual fiction, 
but it also contains works by or 
and bisexuals. 


about lesbians 


Included are drama, 
history, bibliography, and ref- 


erence selections. Many signifi- 


poetry, 


cant homosexual, bisexual, and 
heterosexual authors, including 
W.H. Auden, James Baldwin, Mary 
Renault, David Story, and Mar- 
guerite Yourcenar, are represented, 
as are prominent gay publishing 
houses such as Alyson Publications, 
Gay Men’s Press, and Gay Sun- 
shine Press. 


“The collection adds both depth 
and breadth to the library’s hold- 
ings of homosexual literature and 
provides a rich, new resource for 
homosexual studies at Oberlin,” 
says Eric Carpenter, collection- 
development librarian and associate 
librarian. 

The campus Lesbian, Gay and 
Bisexual Union (LGBUV) played an 
important role in the acquisition 
of the collection, says Carpenter. 
“Mr. Woodling was anxious for 
others to use his collection. The 
LGBU’s enthusiasm, coupled with 
the interest of the administration 
and other students, convinced him 
that Oberlinians would make good 
use of his gift.” 

The collection will be shelved 
in the open stacks and accessible 
to the entire community as soon 
as it is catalogued. 


BLACKBIRD 


Larry Duplechan 


Blackbird, Larry 
Duplechan’s novel about 

what it Is like to grow up 
gay and black in Southern 
California, is part of the 

library’s recently acquired 
Gene Woodling Collection. 


Amanda B. Zola (Newton, 
Mass.)—have won Andrew W. 
Mellon Minority Undergraduate 
Scholarships. The awards are given 
to students of exceptional promise 
whose majors are in fields of study 
in which the need for minority 
scholars on college and univer- 
sity faculties is most critical. W 
Ford-Mellon Research Scholarships 
for Minority Students have been 
awarded to nine students—entering 
seniors Anthony Anderson (Olive 
Branch, Miss.); Mark A. East 
(Winston-Salem, N.C.); Ann 
Marie Gilbert (Elyria, Ohio); 
Evelyn R. Hardman (Owasso, 
Okla.); and Kenneth Poindexter 
(Youngstown, Ohio), and entering 
juniors Adrian M. Fenty (Wash- 
ington, D.C.); Dorothy B. 
Hernandez (Far Rockaway, N.Y.); 


Classmates Honor 
Paul Arnold 
with Book Fund 


The Class of 1940 has established the Paul B. 
Arnold ’40 Book Fund. Income from the en- 
dowed fund will be used to buy books for the 
Clarence Ward Art Library in the area of graphic 
arts, both practical and historical. Arnold’s 
classmates established the fund at the 50th re- 
union of the class this May. 

Arnold chaired Oberlin’s Art Department for 
many years, taught at the College over four de- 
cades, and was the John and Eva Young-Hunter 
Professor of Art when he retired in 1985. Born 
in Shansi Province, China, he has long been active 
in the Oberlin Shansi Memorial Association. He 
received the Alumni Medal in 1985 for outstand- 
ing service to the College. His graphic-art work 
has received numerous prizes, and his prints are 
owned by at least 13 museums, including the 
Seattle Art Museum, the Library of Congress, 
and the Cleveland Museum of Art. 

The book fund recognizes Arnold’s profes- 
sional accomplishments in the field of graphic 
arts and his generous participation in the activi- 
ties of the Class of 1940. 
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Nicole M. Mitchell (Fullterton, 
Calif.); and Timothy M. Russell 
(Oberlin). The research scholarships 
aim to encourage minority students 
to pursue careers in college and 
university teaching. W Tracie 
Hervey ’92 (Chicago) and Wood- 
row Jones, Jr., 92 (Louisville, Ky.) 
were accepted into the Summer 
Minority Access to Research 
Training (SMART) program at the 
University of Colorado at Boulder. 
The 10-week program provides un- 
dergraduate minority students with 
hands-on experience in research or 
creative work and an introduction 
to graduate education. W The Maud 
Powell String Quartet—Sangeeta 
Swamy 791 (Edwardsville, Ind.), 
violin; Park Young ’91 (Con- 
cord, Mass.), viola; Darrett Adkins 
"91 (Tacoma, Wash.), cello; and 
Sarah Clendenning ’93 (Hanover, 
N.H.), violin—has won the 1990 
Coleman-Barstow prize for strings 
at the 43rd annual Coleman cham- 
ber ensemble competition, held in 
Pasadena, Calif., in April. The prize, 
highest in the string category, car- 
ries an award of $3000. The Cole- 
man competition, open to musicians 
under age 26, is “one of the coun- 
try’s most prestigious chamber mu- 
sic competitions,” says Henry 
Duckham, director of external af- 
fairs for the conservatory. Last year 
another conservatory ensemble, the 
Orion Trombone Quartet, won the 
top award in the wind category. W 
Four students and three former 
students are featured performers 
on the recently released Marching, 
Ragging, and Mourning: Brass Band 
Music of New Orleans, 1900-1920, 
the latest album of the Louisiana 
Repertory Jazz Ensemble. The mu- 
sicians include baritone horn play- 
er Joshua Hauser ’91 (Madison, 
Wisc.); Stephan Burkle ’90 (Long- 
meadow, Mass.) and William 
Ledbetter 90 (Newton Centre, 
Mass.), alto horn; Stephen Dinion 
90 (Mason Neck, Va.), cymbals; 
Deloris Shaffer ’89, cornet; Phil 
Thompson ’89, trombone; and 


Martha Westland ’88, alto horn. 
They were invited by ensemble 
leader President S. Frederick Starr 
to join him and the New Orleans- 
based members of the jazz group 
in recording the album for Stomp 
Off Records. Recorded in Sep- 
tember 1987 at the conservatory, 
the album is an attempt to recap- 
ture the sound of New Orleans 
brass bands of the pre-World 
War I era. W The Brass Guild of 
Oberlin toured in Michigan dur- 
ing Winter Term, performing 
concerts in Chelsea, Saline, and 
Gaylord, and at the Interlochen 
Arts Academy. They concluded 
their tour with a homecoming 
concert in Oberlin. In April the 
Brass Guild performed at the New 
York Brass Conference. In addi- 
tion, two brass quintets comprised 
of members of the guild competed 
at the conference. The Sigma 
Brass—trumpeters Robyn Pyle 
91 (Cambridge, Mass.) and Heidi 
Schiller ’92 (Utica, Mich.); French 
horn player Stephen Vowles 90 
(Fairfield, Vt.); trombonist Joshua 
Hauser 92 (Madison, Wisc.); and 
tuba player Jodee Sonneberger 
91 (Sterling Heights, Mich.)— 
won second place. The other 
quintet—trumpeters Scott Sabo 
92 (Pittsburgh) and Paula Swartz 
92 (Hanover, Mass.); French 
horn player Michael Mayhew 
"92 (Euless, Tex.); trombonist 
Nathaniel Dickey ’90 (San Anto- 
nio); and tuba player David Stull 
90. (Cincinnati)—won fourth- 
place honors. W The Eureka Wind 
Quintet, comprised of flutist 
Soyoung Lee 790 (Seoul, Korea); 
oboist Rebecca Schweigert ’92 
(Gaylord, Mich.); clarinetist 
Gabriella Cohen ’92 (Washing- 
ton, D.C.); French horn player 
Michael Mayhew 792 (Euless, 
Tex.); and bassoonist Julie 
Rusling ’92 (Pittsford, N.Y.), re- 
cently performed in the 19th an- 
nual competition sponsored by 
the Chamber Music Society of 

(continued on page 55) 
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Oberlin Hires Assistant Football Coach 


T he newly created full-time 
position of assistant football/ 
baseball coach has been filled by 
Robert J. Connolly. His appoint- 
ment became effective July 1. 
Connolly comes to Oberlin from 
the Charlotte Barons of the Minor 
League Football System (MLFS), 
where he was defensive coordina- 
tor and director of football opera- 
tions during the 1989 season. 
Connolly coordinated, installed, 
and coached the Barons’ number- 


one-ranked defense, which allowed 


opponents just 7.7 points per game. 
The Barons led the MLFS in rush- 
ing defense, turnovers recovered, 
and scoring defense. While with the 
Barons, Connolly worked with 
Larry Story, who was the Barons’ 
general manager and head coach 
before being named head football 
coach at Oberlin last February. 
Earlier, Connolly was an assis- 
tant football coach for three seasons 
at Davidson College in Davidson, 
North Carolina, where his chief as- 
signment was coaching quarter- 


backs. He was a graduate-assistant 
football coach at Syracuse Univer- 
sity from 1984 to 1986. 

A native of Oakdale, New York, 
Connolly earned a B.A. degree in 
psychology from Williams College 
in 1984. He played both football and 
baseball at Williams and was the 
Ephs’ starting quarterback for three 
seasons. He is working on an M.S. 
degree in education from Syracuse 
University. 

—SCOTT WARGO 
Sports Information Director 
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Senior Swimmer Still Making Waves 


More than 50 years after setting three Oberlin men’s 
Fisher ’38 still 
makes a splash at swimming competitions. In May 
he participated in the United States Masters’ Short 
Course Swimming Championships, hosted by the 
University of Southern California, and placed in the 
top 10 in three backstroke events. Competing in the 
70 to 74 age group, Al placed fifth in the 200-yard 
backstroke, seventh in the 100-yard backstroke, and 
ninth in the 50-yard event. More than 1700 swim- 
mers from around the world competed in this year’s 


swimming records, Albert B. “Al” 


short course meet. 

Al had competed on his high-school swim team 
as well as on Oberlin’s team, and as Oberlin team 
captain in his senior year, he twice broke his own 
record in the 150-yard backstroke. That season the 
team finished with a record of 7-2 and took second 
place at the Ohio Athletic Conference championship 
meet. 

After graduating from Oberlin, Al went on to 
pursue a career in pharmaceutical business adminis- 
tration. He earned an M.B.A. degree in 1940 and a 
Ph.D. degree in 1947, both at Ohio State University. 
Al retired in 1986 as president of the American 
Foundation for Pharmaceutical Education. Before 
joining the American Foundation in 1974 Al was a 
field-operations vice-president with Schering-Plough 
Corporation. 

“I was out of swimming for about 40 years while 
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climbing the business ladder,” Al says. When his 
career was well under way and steady, Al turned to 
swimming for relaxation. “Swimming is a lot of fun 
and great exercise,”’ he says. “I’ve been able to take 
off 30 pounds, and it feels so good. | recommend it 
to everybody.” i c. Ge 

Al began competing in | a 
local and regional meets in 
New Jersey, where he lived 
until moving to Springfield, 
Missouri, a year ago. Four 
years ago he began com- 
peting in the national 
championships, which are 
held twice a year, the short- 
course championships in 
May in a 25-yard pool, and 
the long-course meets in 
August in a 50-meter 
Olympic-size pool. As this : 
issue of the OAM went to press, Al was preparing 
for this year’s long-course meet in the Woodlands 
in Houston, Texas. 

Al is especially looking forward to next year’s 
long-course meet because he will have turned 75, 
and will be competing in the next competitive age 
group. “Now I’m swimming with a bunch of 70-year- 
old kids,” Al says, “but next year, I'll be the youngest 


guy in the pool.” tN 
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New assistant football and 
baseball coach Robert J. 
Connolly coordinated the 
Minor League Football 
System’s number-one- 
ranked defense. 


Al Fisher emerges from 
the pool after competing 
in a backstroke event. 


Four-time all-conference 
selection Chip Winiarski has 
signed with the Cleveland 
Indians baseball team. 


Men’s lacrosse scoring 
leader Dave Herman 


at Oberlin 


Spring 1990 Team Wrap-ups 


n his third season as head 
baseball coach, Jeff White’s 
team finished at 7-25-1 overall and 
6-14 in the North Coast Athletic 
Conference (NCAC). This virtual 


mirror image of last season’s per- 
formance earned the Yeomen sev- 
enth place in the league. 

Offensively, the Yeomen were 
once again paced by senior Chris 
Donaldson (Oberlin), who was voted 
most valuable player by 
his teammates. He led 
the team in seven offen- 
sive categories and in 
stolen bases. Donaldson 
ended his Oberlin career 
as the all-time leader in 
home runs (17) and runs 
batted in (86), and he 
earned first-team all- 
conference honors this 
season. 

Senior right-hander 
Chip Winiarski (S. 
Amherst, Ohio) was the 
Yeomen’s top pitcher 
this season, compiling a 
3-7 record in 12 appear- 
ances. He led the team in innings 
pitched (65) and strikeouts (55), and 
he was second on the team in 


earned-run average (4.15). Winiarski 
was voted the top pitcher by his 
teammates and earned second-team 
AIl-NCAC honors this season. When 
he wasn’t on the mound, Winiarski 
started in right field, where he led 
the Yeomen in walks (19). Winiarski 
signed with the Cleveland Indians in 
June and spent the summer in Win- 
ter Haven, Florida, with the rookie 
league’s Gulf Coast Indians. 

Senior right-hander Jerry Carter 
(Marion, Ohio) led the pitching staff 
in earned-run average (3.18). He was 
the Yeomen’s designated hitter this 
season, finishing second on the team 
in runs batted in (12). Carter was an 
All-NCAC honorable mention se- 
lection this season. 

‘The men’s lacrosse team com- 
pleted their most successful season 
in 23 years with an overall record of 
8-6. The last men’s lacrosse team to 
finish with more victories was the 
1967 squad with a record of 10-2. In 
the NCAC, the Yeomen finished in 
fifth place with a 1-4 record. 

Leading the Oberlin offense for 
the fourth consecutive season was 
senior cocaptain Dave Herman 
(Lower Merion, Pa.). A midfielder, 
Herman led the team in points (78), 
goals (47), assists (31), and shots 
(147). He ends his career as the all- 
time scoring leader (229) and holds 
the school record for goals in a sea- 
son (50). Herman received all-con- 
ference first-team honors this sea- 
son. 

Heading a solid group of under- 
classmen was junior attack Brigham 
Golden (Weymouth, Mass.), who 
finished second on the team in scor- 
ing (61). Freshman attack Dan 
Murphy (Montclair, N.J.) was the 
third-leading scorer (37). Also con- 
tributing to the offensive unit was 
sophomore midfielder Darren Bosch 
(Spring Valley, N.Y.), who finished 
fourth in scoring (36). 

The Yeomen defense, spear- 
headed by junior cocaptain Ike 


Sanderson (West Chester, Pa.) and 
senior Dan Elshoff (St. Marys, 
Ohio), allowed opponents just 541 
shots, compared to 636 shots taken 
by Oberlin. 

The top goaltender for the Yeo- 
men was senior Chris Throop 
(Laconia, N.H.). He placed fifth in 
the NCAC in save percentages 
(.544). 

Under first-year head coach 
Lynda Ransdell, the women’s la- 
crosse team came up with their best 
season in the last 10 years, finishing 
with an overall record of 6-8. The 
six victories tied the team record for 
wins in a season, set in 1980, when 
the Yeowomen finished 6-3. The 
team also had its best season ever in 
the NCAC, finishing in fifth place 
with a 6-6 record. 

Offensively the Yeowomen were 
paced by junior Lisa Longstreth 
(Philadelphia, Pa.), who led Oberlin 
in goals (35), assists (19), points (54), 
and shots (77). She earned first-team 
regional All-American and first-team 
All-NCAC honors for her perfor- 
mance this season. 

Senior center Rebecca Sugerman 
(Lawrenceville, N.J.) concluded a 
banner four-year career with her best 
season ever. She was second on the 
team in scoring (46) and received 
first-team regional All-American and 
first-team AIl-NCAC honors this 
season. 

The defensive unit was led by 
senior wing Melissa Mueller (West 
Chester, Pa.), who led Oberlin in 
double teams (45). Key members of 
the defensive unit included junior 
Amy Succop (Pittsburgh), sopho- 
more Jen Skulte (Sudbury, Mass.), 
and freshpersons Nora Healy 
(Freeport, Maine) and Erin Klett 
(Saxtons River, Vt.). Senior Farisa 
Zarinetchi (Brookline, Mass.) led the 
Yeowomen in goaltending this sea- 
son with a .515 save percentage. 

The men’s tennis team had to 
play extremely well this year to im- 
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prove upon last year’s 17-5 record. 
The team rose to the challenge and 
finished with a 20-9 mark, breaking 
the team record for victories in a 
season, set last year. At the NCAC 
championships, the Yeomen cap- 
tured third place. 

Sophomore George Barth 
(Youngstown, Ohio) played num- 
ber-one singles for Oberlin, finish- 
ing the season with an 18-12 record 
and qualifying for the National 
Collegiate Athletic Association 
(NCAA) championships for the sec- 
ond year in a row. 

Barth and sophomore Moustapha 
Diop (Ties, Senegal) became the first 
Oberlin men’s tennis players ever to 
win All-America honors when they 
qualified as a doubles team in the 
NCAA Division III national 
championships, where they ad- 
vanced to the quarter finals. Barth 
and Diop finished the season with a 
record of 17-9 at numbers four and 
five singles. 

The best record on the team be- 
longed to Erik Erikson (Oberlin), 
who finished the season with a 21-7 
record. 

After taking a leave of absence in 
1989, Michelle Ennis returned for 
the 1990 season as head coach of 
Oberlin’s women’s tennis team. 
The Yeowomen responded to her 
return with a 12-11 overall record— 
a new record for wins in a season— 
and a fifth-place finish in the NCAC 
tournament. The old team mark of 
10 victories in a season was set in 
1980. 

The Yeowomen were led by the 
spectacular play of junior cocaptain 
Kavita Varma (Chickasha, Okla.). 
She finished the season with an 
overall record of 22-2 and was in- 
vited to the NCAA championships 
for the second straight season. In 
three seasons at Oberlin, Varma has 
compiled an outstanding overall 
record of 47-14 at number-one 
singles. 

Oberlin’s team was extremely 
young this season, with only two 
senior members. Freshperson Anne 
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Bather (Maple Grove, Minn.) fin- 
ished second on the team in victories 
with an overall record of 14-9. Play- 
ing primarily at number-four singles, 
she was the only Oberlin player to 
win three matches at the NCAC 
tournament. 

Under the guidance of first-year 
head coach Tom Mulligan, the 
men’s track and field team con- 
cluded their successful season with a 
fourth-place finish at the NCAC 
championships. 

The Yeomen were led by senior 
Chris Andrews (Oberlin), who cap- 
tured the NCAC ttle in the 110- 
meter high hurdles and established a 
new meet record with a time of 14.90 
seconds. At the Baldwin-Wallace 
twilight meet, Andrews’s time of 
14.70 qualified him for the Division 
I NCAA track and field national 
championships for the second con- 
secutive year. That time also set a 


school record, breaking 
Andrews’s mark of 14.78, set at 
last year’s NCAA championships. 
Finishing ninth at the national 
championships, Andrews broke 
his own school record again with 


a time of 14.67 seconds. 

Junior sprinter Delf- 
on Curlpepper (Detroit) 
claimed the NCAC titles 
in both the 100-meter 
dash (11.09) and 200- 
meter dash (22.56). He 
also ran the anchor legs 
of the 400-meter and the 
1600-meter relays, which 
finished in second and 
fourth place, respec- 
tively. Curlpepper has 
won all-conference lau- 
rels six times in his ca- 
reer. 

Senior Stan Carpenter 
(Wheaton, Ill.), who placed third in 
the 400-meter intermediate 
hurdles at the conference champi- 
onships, broke his own school record 
in that event with a time of 53.8 at 
the Youngstown State Invitational. 

The women’s track and field 


team completed the season with a 


strong performance and fourth 
place finish at the NCAC champi- 
onships. Under first-year head 
coach Tom Mulligan, the team had 
two conference champions and 


Kavita Varma led the 
women’s tennis team with 
a season record of 22-2. 


In her first season 

with the Yeowomen track 
team Ann Gilbert (center) 
won All-NCAC honors 

in two events. 


eight all-conference performers. 

In her first season with the 
Yeowomen track team, junior 
sprinter Ann Gilbert (Elyria, Ohio) 
paced Oberlin with a first-place 
finish in the 100-meter dash (13.02) 
and a second-place showing in the 
200-meter dash (26.61), earning 
AIlI-NCAC honors in both events. 


Previews of the 


F | irst-year head coach Larry 
Story hopes to build on the 
success of last year’s football squad, 
which posted the school’s best 
record in the last five years at 4-6 
overall. With 15 starters returning 
in 1990, Story and first-year assis- 
tant coach Robert Connolly (see 
profile in this section) expect the 
improvement to continue. 

Offensively, the Yeomen will 
have a balanced attack that utilizes 
both the pass and the run. The 
tailback, fullback, and wide-out 
positions will be particularly 
strong. The quarterback position 
and the offensive line were hurt 
by the loss of starters to gradua- 
tion. Replacing Bill Lohnes at 
quarterback and rebuilding the line 
will challenge the coaching staff. 

Defensively, the most experi- 
enced group of players will be in 
the backfield, with the corner and 
strong safety positions the most 
promising. 

The punting and place-kicking 
positions, which posed problems last 
season, are open for competition. 

The men’s soccer team has 
become a permanent fixture among 
the top teams in the NCAC. Last 
season the Yeomen finished in a 
third-place conference tie with 
Kenyon College. But this season’s 
team must do without five all-con- 
ference performers lost to gradua- 
tion. Despite the loss, head coach 
Fred Shults anticipates a success in 
1990, his 30th season with the 
Yeomen. “We have good reserves 
moving up and good freshmen 


at Oberlin 


She also ran the anchor legs on 
the third-place 400-meter relay 
and 1600-meter relay. At the 
Baldwin-Wallace Invitational ear- 
lier in the season Gilbert broke the 
school record in the 400-meter 
relay with a time of 58.54. The 
previous mark of 59.8 was set by 
Sarah Appleby in 1989. 


Junior Carolyn Hall (Arcadia, 
Calf.) captured the NCAC title and 
AIl-NCAC laurels in the triple 
jump. Hall also earned all-confer- 
ence honors as a member of the 
400-meter relay team and finished 
sixth in the long jump. Hall has 
claimed All-NCAC laurels nine 


times in her career. —SW 


Fall 1990 Teams 


coming in,” says Shults. “We hope 
to maintain our winning record and 
move up in the conference.” 

Under the guidance of head 
coach Jack Heim, the women’s 
soccer team put together the best 
season in the team’s history last year, 
finishing with a 10-6-2 record. With 
last year’s top four scorers returning, 
Oberlin will be one of the favorites 
in the 1990 NCAC title race. Heim, 
who is entering his fourth season 
with the Yeowomen, was named the 
1989 NCAC coach of the year by 
his peers and is the all-time 
winningest coach in the history of 
Oberlin College women’s soccer. 

Under the guidance of first-year 
head coach Tom Mulligan, the 
men’s cross country team finished 
in fourth place at the 1989 NCAC 
championships with 89 points. With 
four of the top seven runners from 
last year’s squad lost to graduation, 
finishing among the top four teams 
in the NCAC this season will tax 
the Yeomen’s talents. “It will be a 
real challenge to finish in the top 
half of the conference,” says coach 
Mulligan. “It will be tough replacing 
the people we lost, but we do have 
four returning runners who have 
considerable experience.” 

When the women’s cross 
country team finished fourth at the 
1989 NCAC championships and 
qualified for the regional champi- 
onships, its continued success 
seemed assured until two top run- 
ners decided not to return. Junior 
Laura Haldeman (LaCrosse, Wisc.) 
will study in Japan for a year and 


junior Laura Cini transferred to 
Pennsylvania State University. Yet 
head coach Tom Mulligan remains 
optimistic. “It will be a serious 
challenge to finish in the top half of 
the conference,” he says. “But we 
do have five of our top seven run- 
ners returning, and they are all good 
athletes.” 

The field hockey team hopes to 
improve on last year’s 6-14 record, 
the second-best mark in team his- 
tory. Second-year head coach Lynda 
Ransdell is counting on the success 
of her recruiting efforts during the 
off season to improve the team’s 
overall ability. After pounding the 
recruiting trails, coach Ransdell has 
put together an outstanding fresh- 
man class that should see plenty of 
action. “I am very excited about the 
freshman class,” she says. “The 
sophomore class is now seasoned 
defensively, and if we all work well 
together, we should be tough.” 

In 1989 the volleyball team put 
together its best season in the last 
nine years, compiling an overall 
record of 13-24. The hope of a 
record-breaking 1990 season will be 
difficult to achieve with three top 
returning players studying abroad. 
But head coach Pat Milkovich had 
an excellent recruiting season and 
hopes for a success this year despite 
the loss of several key players. 

“Our front-line attack will be at 
a definite disadvantage due to a lack 
of height,” says Milkovich, who was 
voted 1989 NCAC coach of the 
year. “We will be forced to play a 
vicious back-row defense.” —SW 
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Johann Friedrich 
Oberlin, a Worthy 


Eponym Born 250 years ago this August, the 


man after whom Oberlin College was named was a model for today’s 


Oberlinians 


BY S. FREDERICK STARR 


BEREIN COLLEGE BEARS 


the name of a man whom we treat as ours, but Johann Friedrich 


Oberlin is by no means the private property of Oberlin College. 


Other institutions, including the Oberlin Hospital in 
Berlin and the Oberlin Laboratory Council in Paris, 
also claim him. 

Nor is this surprising. From early days this Lutheran 
pastor from Alsace symbolized an ideal human type to 
people in many countries. He was admired by Goethe, 
Schiller, and Tsar Alexander I, who, on his way to 
liberate Paris from Napoleon, diverted from his route 
to visit and pray with Oberlin. The British and Foreign 
Bible Society issued books about Oberlin in many lan- 
guages. Two towns in the United States wanted him 
to come to this country as a missionary. 

In literature Oberlin appears as a model of piety, 
humility, tenacity, and service. In Middlemarch George 
Elliot refers, as if everyone knows what it is, to “the 
spirit of Oberlin.” Balzac patterned a character in one 
of his novels after Oberlin, who also directly inspired 
the life of his fellow Alsatian Albert Schweitzer. The 
most famous novella in the German language, Lenz, by 
Georg Biichner, also celebrates Oberlin’s virtue. 


S. FreDERICK STARR &s president of Oberlin 
College. This article is adapted from President Starr’s May 
1990 address to the John Frederick Oberlin Soctety. 
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In spite of all this, surprisingly few references to J.F. 
Oberlin are to be found in the writings of Asa Mahan 
and Charles Finney, the first two presidents of Oberlin 
College. Even historian Robert Fletcher, who wrote 
thousands of pages on the College’s early history, de- 
votes barely one paragraph to the man after whom this 
institution was named. 

Who was Johann Friedrich Oberlin? What did he 
do? What did he stand for? Most important, does he 
have any real relation to Oberlin College today? 


COMFORTABLE ORIGINS 

Oberlin came froma solid Strasbourg Lutheran family. 
His father was an educator who ran a protestant school 
that still operates in Strasbourg. His mother came from 
a fairly wealthy family. He was raised in comfort. In 
1767, at age 27, he was appointed pastor of three small 
villages in the Ban de la Roche valley, near the border 
between Alsace and Lorraine. He stayed there until he 
died, 59 years later. 

The Ban de la Roche is a vacation spot today. In 
Oberlin’s time, however, it was remote, forbidding, 
primitive—backward in every way that an area could 
be backward in the heart of Europe then. The language 


the people spoke was neither French nor German but 
a bizarre dialect that in transcription is amusing today, 
and certainly was unapproachable then. It was an area 
of deep poverty. Even after Oberlin had worked in 
this area for nearly 50 years and had vastly improved 
it, a dreadful famine in 1816 reduced the entire set of 
villages to eating berries and roots. 


DEDICATED TO THE PEOPLE’S WELFARE 

Oberlin dedicated his life to the welfare of the people 
of these three parishes, and he considered their welfare 
in the broadest and deepest sense. His task was for- 


Johann Friederich Oberlin 
also went by the French 
version of his given 
names, Jean Frédéric, 
but was never known as 
John Frederick, the 
English variation most 
familiar to Oberlinians. 


midable. The area was under the control of absentee 
landlords appointed by the king of France, and until 
Oberlin’s time the landlords were totally disinterested 
in the fate of the inhabitants. It took Oberlin 40 years 
to solve the problem of forest and grazing rights for 
the people of his three parishes. There was no one to 
build roads, so he organized: his parishioners to con- 
struct them. There was no one to build bridges, so he 
organized his parishioners to erect these as well. Many 
of them still stand. 

Agriculture in the valley was pitiful until Oberlin 
introduced the potato, that great 18th-century revolu- 
tion that saved the lives of many. He was also a pas- 
sionate forester by avocation. You can follow for 
miles—through the woods now but then through the 
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fields—the avenues of trees Oberlin planted. One could 
not marry or be confirmed in his parishes without 
planting a tree. 

Pastor Oberlin was interested in industry and fos- 
tered weaving and spinning, and he corresponded with 
people all over Europe on the latest technologies in 
those fields. He was also the chief medical practitioner 
in the area and had some rather innovative ideas for 
the times: bed rest for new mothers, smallpox vacci- 
nations, and high standards of personal and environ- 
mental cleanliness. 

He was a pioneer in children’s education. By first 
teaching his students French, he opened for them a 
broader expanse of knowledge than their own dialect 
could. He made learning even more available to the 
people by founding libraries. On a tiny press still pre- 
served in Waldersbach, his former home, he printed 
collections of Biblical sayings on three-by-three-inch 
cards that could be carried in a pocket. 

He particularly fostered neighborly charity. For ex- 
ample, during the famine of 1816, even though his 
parishioners were reduced to augmenting their diet 
with roots and berries, they shared what they had with 
a neighboring Catholic village that had lost its crops 
to a summer hail storm. Oberlin engaged everyone in 
this activity, introducing a system of deacons and dea- 
conesses to the Lutheran church there and, in general, 
mobilizing the population. He did all this in a period 
of tremendous upheaval—in the midst of the French 
Revolution. 


NOT ONE TO FIGHT BACK 

During the Reign of Terror, the French government 
of the First Republic outlawed religion and closed all 
churches. Under this mandate, Oberlin was denied the 
right to practice as a Christian clergyman. Typical of 
Oberlin, he didn’t resist, fight back frontally, or com- 
plain about his abusers. 

Rather, he quietly founded what he called a Club 
Populaire. There he gave “secular” talks on the decla- 
rations of the rights of man—in the context of the 
New Testament—and speeches on égalité and 
fraternité—in the context of the New and Old Testa- 
ment. Without conflict, quietly and subtly, Oberlin’s 
parishes withstood the revolutionary Jacobin rule. In 
changing names from churches to clubs they never 
lost a step. 

In 1794 Oberlin was arrested and held for five days 
when he was caught baptizing an infant. When the 
French government reopened the churches two years 
later and Oberlin returned to his openly clerical life, 
he did not seek revenge. He was not filled with anger 
about what had happened. Instead, he announced to 
his parishioners: “No one can exonerate you from the 
duty of gratitude and decency.” This, from a person 
who had been jailed, stripped of the only profession he 
had in life, thrown out of his church, and denied a 
living. 

During this trying time Oberlin still found the means 
to harbor refugees from all over France—rich and poor 
alike—from the Jacobin terror. 
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WHAT KIND OF MAN WAS HE? 

What kind of man did all these things for 59 years? He 
was not, certainly, an original philosopher. However, 
he read widely for his own edification and kept up with 
every fad of his era, including mesmerism, phrenology, 
and spiritualism. The main and virtually only book to 
which he returned time and time again was the Bible. 

Oberlin was a Lutheran amidst a Roman Catholic 
world. He dealt with this by becoming ecumenical rather 
than sectarian. On several documents he signed his name 
as Oberlin, Evangelical Catholic Minister. He also wrote 
passionately about the fate of Jews in Europe. 

But life was not always easy for him. When Reinhold 
Lenz, a talented young playwright, came to visit Oberlin, 
Lenz was on the verge of mental breakdown. On several 
occasions he attempted suicide. Finally, Oberlin sent 
him away. There was a good deal of gossip about 
Oberlin’s hosting this difficult person. In the end the 
only response Oberlin would make to contradictory 
judgments was this: “What we have done in this affair 
we have done before God and as we, on each occasion, 
believed it was best to do.” 

In spite of his saintly life, Oberlin was the object of 
many personal attacks, to which he responded in writ- 
ing. He was accused, for example, of filching money 
from the poor, having a terrible temper, and taking 
snuff. These criticisms and his responses to them, 
however, never kept him from his work. 


GUIDING PRINCIPLES 

One might ask where this benign view, this even tem- 
per, came from. Recent European publications indicate 
Oberlin believed in hell and the reality of evil. But he 
didn’t dwell on evil in others or in 
himself. He was fundamentally op- 
timistic, not about human nature in 
isolation but about God’s creation. 
He was in fact an 18th-century Pi- 
etist. He believed more in the en- 
thusiasm of the spirit than in ratio- 
nal affirmations. He was optimistic 
because he thought creation was 
good and realized that we are all 
part of that creation. To be sure, 
he preached, there is evil—but the 
good in the world is ours to affirm. 
He was close in spirit to the 
Moravian brethren, with whom he 
had some contact. He saw his job [aim 
as praising and enjoying God’s creation in everything. 
For example, he said about newspapers and libraries, 
“Since God directs all events on earth, reading the 
magazines, newspapers, and village bulletins is to read, 
as it were, the history of the works of God.” Oberlin’s 
view of nature was as benign as his view of his fellow 
human beings. 

“Behold,” he wrote, “the delights of this earthly 
paradise—rapturous beauty of a mountain landscape 
gleaming under the sun; the fields covered with grain 
and other lovely and useful crops; the meadows adorned 
with flowers; trees endlessly varied in color, height, 
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growth; field of beneficent breezes play about us. Hear 
the murmuring and babbling of the lovely brooks that 
wind through our meadows making them fruitful. God 
speaks to us in nature.” No wonder Oberlin cited 
continually St. Paul’s admonition to rejoice. All through 


his writings it is clear he was a happy man. 


hen some people stole wood in 


one of his neighborhoods, he wrote a 
letter to the thieves that began, “Dear 


Friends.” 


We would say today that he lived in a world of 


pluralism and diversity. Not only was he a Protestant 
living between Lutherans and Roman Catholics; but 
he was a German of French citizenship in a German 
village in France; he affirmed the early phases of the 
French Revolution but bitterly opposed Jacobinism and 
was therefore caught between revolution and reaction. 
He was an educator living in a world of illiteracy, be- 
lieving in education, yet working with illiterates con- 
stantly; he had a simple faith but was caught between 
the elegant theologies of the Roman Catholics and the 
deism of the Enlightenment; he was from a well-to-do 


background living between rich and poor. How did 
Oberlin handle these conflicts? He was never neutral 
but always the mediator. He relied more on quiet deeds 
than ringing words. He saw life as service to God and 
his neighbors, and he left the judgment of others to 


God. 


CONTRAST WITH CHARLES GRANDISON FINNEY 

These great qualities of the man were well known to 
young John Shipherd of Elyria, Ohio, when he decided 
to name his new college after Oberlin. Shipherd knew 
about Oberlin from a short biography published by 


The Pont de la Charité 
is one of the bridges 
originally constructed 
by Oberlin and his 
parishioners. It 
connected the Ban de 
Roche with the city of 
Strasburg and opened 
the Ban to commerce 
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the rest of France. 


Oberlin’s church in 
Waldersbach 
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the British and Foreign Bible Society and reprinted by 
the American Sunday-school movement. 

I think it’s fair to say that Oberlin College was 
formed and built by a very different kind of man. We 
know him—Charles Grandison Finney—as the great- 
est evangelist of 19th-century America. We know of 
his ringing altar calls, which he invented. We know his 
belief that one who had been so converted would bring 
down all the evils of the day, from slavery to the demon 
drink. 

From the portraits of Charles Finney people today 
can form a clear picture of this man. Anyone who has 


e extended to all nature the 


notion that the reason one can be 


optimistic is that the world is funda- 


mentally good. 


seen his portrait can have no trouble imagining him 
saying, as he did often even from the pulpit in First 
Church, “I have a retainer from the Lord Jesus Christ 
to plead his cause.” 

The texts from which Finney preached were never 
gentle. Five recently published volumes of Finney’s 
sermons and theological writings reveal two of his fa- 
vorite texts: “Up! Up! Get out of this place for the 
Lord will destroy this city”; and “Ye foul and impure, 
uncircumcised in mind and heart, generation of vipers, 
how can ye escape the damnation of hell?” What could 
be more different from J.F. Oberlin, who would have 
said exactly the opposite, namely, that every brick in 
this city is the Lord’s, so he would not destroy it. 

It’s no wonder that a good New York Calvinist 
hearing the evangelist hold forth and rant against those 


with whom he disagreed said that Finney 
was trying to make people angry. ‘This same 
Calvinist criticized Finney’s affectation of 
familiarity with God in prayer, in other 
words, his unbearable self-righteousness. 

Fletcher noted these qualities in Finney: 
his capacity to excoriate; his proclivity to 
judge others; and his ferocious tendency to 
condemn. Fletcher said of him, “He spoke 
in the voice of a judge sentencing a convicted 
murderer—All will scorch in the flames of 
hell.” Fletcher spoke directly about Finney’s 
penchant for mean-spirited, vicious ad 
hominem attacks: “. . . his savagery toward 
whomever he decided embodied whatever 
he considered evil at that moment—sin- 
ners, deists, transcendentalists, democrats, 
atheists, Beecherites, Catholics, his own 
colleagues, including Professor Mahan.” 
Fletcher noted that people opposed Finney’s 
stinging denunciation of individuals and in- 
stitutions and that they objected to his singling out of 
particular persons as the object of condemnation or 
prayer. 

Fletcher, of course, wrote nearly a century after 
Finney’s death. He didn’t know Finney, and obviously 
had almost no knowledge of Johann Friedrich Oberlin. 
However, some people knew them both or, rather, 
knew well of Oberlin and knew Finney and had heard 
Finney preach. The Reverend Henry Ware of Andover- 
Harvard was such a person. He was the man respon- 
sible for the translation and publication of the Oberlin 
biography that fell into Shipherd’s hands and that led 
to naming Oberlin College after Oberlin. 

“The great leader [Finney],” Ware wrote, “is either 
a crazy man or an imposter. . .’. He has talents, . . .but 
no heart. . . . He is acting a cold, calculating part. . . . 
His tone of voice, his violent, coarse, unfeeling utterance 
... all testify that he is a hypocrite.” And he concluded, 
“He is driving us back to barbarism under the delusion 
of a new hero.” These are strong words, but they are 
from one of the few people who knew both of the men 
of whom I am speaking. 
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LEGACIES FOR TODAY 
Many Oberlinians still perpetuate Charles Finney’s no- 
tion of perfectionism. True, they do this unconsciously, 
and treat perfection in secular rather than spiritual 
terms. But it is recognizably the same impulse, with all 
its strengths and weaknesses. I believe Oberlin College 
is continually enriched by Finney’s legacy. But on this 
250th anniversary of the birth of Johann Friedrich 
Oberlin, why not temper and soften Finney’s stern vi- 
sion with the gentler spirit of Oberlin, with his serene 
commitment to others, his ability to rise above polar- 
ization, his gifts as a peacemaker, his endless capacity 
to forgive, and his ability to love what he loved more 
than hate what he hated. 

Finney’s qualities help create a more just world. J.F. 
Oberlin’s make it a happier, more peaceful, and more 
livable place. 
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COMMENCEMENT 
REUNION ALBUM 1990 


A Standing with President Starr 
and community-service award 
winner Dorothy Schwimmer 
Luciano, physiologist and 
community volunteer, are this 
year’s honorary-degree recipients. 
Top row: Soviet sociologist and 
economist Tatyana lvanovna 
laslavskaya; Starr; Solidarity 
advisor and historian Bronislaw 
Geremek, who delivered the 
commencement address; and earth 
scientist and administrator 
Lawrence Funkhouser °43. 
Bottom row: experimental 
filmmaker and composer Trinh 
Minh-ha; curator and educator 
Sylvia Hill Williams ’57 (profiled 
in the spring 1988 issue of the 
OAM); Luciano; and industrialist 
and philanthropist Eric Nord. 


A Most of the academic procession passed beneath the banner of 
the Class of 1990 hanging from the Memorial Arch, but some 
students walked around the arch to protest what they see as U.S. 
imperialism in Asia. 


<@_ (Qbserving demand for liberation and justice elsewhere in the 
world as well as on the College campus and at Gibson’s, the local 
grocery store, President of the Senior Class Tammy Dowley pleaded 
in her commencement remarks, “Please, let us not graduate from 
Oberlin and forget there is a war to be waged against injustice. 
Everyone here today must be aware and willing to fight.” 
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Pm Asa sign 
of protest, many of the 
780 graduating students 

stood with their backs to 

President S. Frederick 
Starr as he delivered his 
commencement remarks. 


A At the Alumni Luncheon Milton Sipp ’85, chair of the fifth-reunion-cluster gift committee, announced 
a gift of $82,774.97, gathered from 50.3 percent of the members of the classes of 1984, 1985, and 
1986 —a record in fifth-reunion-cluster participation. Other records were broken by the 20th-reunion 
cluster (classes of 1969, 1970, and 1971) for amount, $859,922.28; the 25th-reunion class (the Class 
of 1965) for participation, 74.8 percent; and the 40th-reunion cluster (classes of 1949, 1950, and 
1951) for amount, $1,760,164.81, and participation, 74.9 percent. The total amount of reunion gifts 
and commitments this year was $5,040,930.66, and total participation was 76.1 percent. 


> In his commencement speech Bronislaw Geremek said liberty 
and elementary freedoms cannot exist without respect for private 
property and social responsibility, whether in America or in Poland. 
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<4 Celebrating its 25th 
reunion, the Class of 
1965 recreated a WOBC 
radio show, “Oberlin 
Brave Mother,” on 
reunion-weekend 
Saturday. Reading their 
scripts are Robert 
Kuttner 65, Sydney 
leiler Reed *64, Stuart 
Rubinow °65, and 
Edward Schwartz ’65. 


A When the champagne slowed to a drizzle and the buffet lunch 
was reduced to crumbs, class officers proudly announced their class- 
gift destinations and amounts at the Alumni Luncheon. 


<@ This commencement ceremony, like that of last year, was signed 
by Mary Early, a member of the National Federation for the Deaf. 
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P Ed Thompson, 
former director 

of grounds and land 
planning, described 

to members of the Class 
of 1930—who donated 
the funds for the 
plantings —the 
landscaping that will 
surround the Allen 
Memorial Art Museum. 
The project was nearly 
completed this summer. 
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A Midge Wood Brittingham 60, executive director of the Alumni 
Association, pinned a corsage on a member of the Class of 1925 at the 
Half-Century Club reception and dinner for alumni who had celebrated 
their 50th reunion. 


® Donald Henderson ’50, leader of the World Health Organization’s 
program that eradicated smallpox, gave the Cluster of 1949, 1959, 1951 
Symposium: “The International Revolution in Child Health.” 
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OBERLIN STARTS 
THE CIVIL WAR ..... 


Blodgett tells what provoked the Wellington Rescue and reviews Nat 
Brandt's best-seller, The Town that Started the Civil War 


BY GEOFFREY BLODGETT ’53 


HE MAIN THING I LEARNED 
from reading Nat Brandt’s book was how much I didn’t know about 
the Wellington Rescue. On the hunch that others may be also in 


the dark, [ll start by telling briefly what happened, 
beginning on Monday morning, September 13, 1858. 
What follows draws almost entirely on Brandt’s splen- 
did narrative. 

A black fugitive slave named John Price, living in 
Oberlin since his escape from Kentucky the previous 
winter, was riding north out of town on Oberlin Road 
that morning on his way to dig potatoes when he was 
overtaken and seized by three slavecatchers. They drove 
him in a carriage out through East Oberlin to the 
Point, then west on what’s now Route 20, then south 
along Diagonal Road toward Wellington, where they 
planned to put him on a train back to Kentucky. On 
the way to Wellington the carriage was spotted by an 
Oberlin abolitionist named Ansel Lyman, who heard 
Price call out for help. Lyman hustled back to Oberlin 


GEOFFRE Y BLODGETT, Robert S. Danforth 
Professor of History at Oberlin College, says he would like 
to play the part of Chauncey Wack in The ‘Town that 
Started the Civil War if a movie version of the book is 
shot on location. Blodgett wrote the inscription for the new 
Rescue Monument. 
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and spread the news. Soon dozens of armed Oberlinians 
thundered down the road to Wellington to rescue Price. 
Also in Wellington, watching carefully, taking names, 
was Chauncey Wack, Oberlin’s saloon keeper and the 
most stubborn Democrat in an overwhelmingly Re- 
publican town. Wack had put up the slavecatchers 
at his place the night before, and he would later testify 
against the Rescuers in court. After several hours of 
taught negotiation, the Rescuers succeeded in hauling 
Price out of a Wellington hotel, into a wagon, and 
back to Oberlin—Rescuer Simeon Bushnell at the reins. 
Price soon disappeared to Canada, never to be heard 
from again. 

Three months later 37 Rescuers were indicted by a 
federal grand jury in Cleveland for violating the Fugi- 
tive Slave Act of 1850. In retaliation, two months later 
a Lorain County grand jury, more sympathetic with 
the abolition cause, indicted the slavecatchers for kid- 
napping John Price. Of the 37 Rescuers, 25 were from 
Oberlin—12 black, 13 white, including four College 
students and one professor. Most of the other Rescu- 
ers were from Wellington. 

In early April 1859 the trial of the first Rescuer, 


This well-known photograph 
by Cleveland daguerrean 
|.M. Green was widely 
circulated, according to an 
Oberlin College Archives 
report. Frank Leslie’s 
Illustrated Newspaper, 
in New York, ran an 
engraving of it on a front 
page. The photograph was 
taken in the courtyard of 
the Cuyahoga County Jail in 
April 1859. From left to 
right are Jacob R. Shipherd, 
Orindatus $.B. Wall, Loren 
Wadsworth, David Watson, 
Wilson Bruce Evans, Eli 
Boies, Ralph Plumb, Henry 
Evans, Simeon Bushnell, 
John Scott, Mathew Gillet, 
Charles Langston, Ansel 
Lyman, John Bartlett, 
William E. Lincoln, Richard 
Winsor, John Watson, James 
M. Fitch, Henry E. Peck, 
and Daniel Williams. 
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Simeon Bushnell, got under way in Cleveland before 
an all-white, all-Democratic jury. When he was found 
euilty, the rest of the Rescuers insisted on being jailed 
without bond as an act of protest. The Rescuers re- 
mained in jail for 83 days, and became the object of 
rising passion all over the United States. 


OUTSIDE SUPPORT 

My colleague Grover Zinn, professor of religion, re- 
cently showed me a book about the Congregationalists 
of northern Iowa who in 1859 sent the following reso- 
lution to the Oberlin Rescuers: “Be courageous in en- 
during wrong for the sake of right. We believe that the 
result of your case will have an important bearing on 
the cause of liberty throughout the whole country.” 


God, they decided, was using the Fugitive Slave Act to 
advance the cause of antislavery. To help out, they sent 
$46 to the men in jail. 

Meanwhile the Democratic Buchanan administration 
in Washington, anxious to rid itself of abolitionist critics, 
was trying to shake loose from Oberlin and its 
antislavery martyrs. Finally in July 1859 a deal was cut 
to free the Rescuers and simultaneously drop kidnapping 
charges against the slavecatchers, and the Oberlin 25— 
now reduced by attrition to 13—returned to their village 
in triumph. The Cleveland Plain Dealer, no friend to the 
abolition cause, showed its awareness of a shift in pub- 
lic opinion when it reported: “The Government has 
been beaten at last . . . and Oberlin with its rebellious 
Higher Law creed is triumphant. . . . As goes Oberlin, 
so goes the United States. . . .” 

That whole story passed into local folklore, but for 
the next 130 years its full details were never told. A 
decade ago Oberlin’s Bill Long, former manager of the 
Coop Book Store, wrote a short play about the rescue, 
called Feast of Felons. Bill later sent a copy of his play to 
a New York City television producer, Yanna Kroyt 
Brandt. Her husband, writer Nat Brandt, had just fin- 
ished his latest book, and hit on the idea of the rescue 
for his next one. Four years later, after several trips to 
the Oberlin College Archives, as well as work at the 


Library of Congress, the National Archives, and the 
New York Historical Society, his new book was com- 
plete. 


NAT BRANDT, PROFESSIONAL HISTORIAN 

Nat Brandt is a professional free-lance historian with 
a long career behind him in journalism, editing, and 
publishing. He writes narrative history—storytelling 
meticulously researched and carefully crafted. It’s the 
kind of history that not too many historians with 
Ph.D.s have tried to write in recent times. Academic 
history has its virtues, but storytelling no longer ranks 
very high among them. Most academic history today 
reads like retrospective sociology, heavy with research 
design and comparative models and theoretical con- 
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structs and control groups and fine-spun motivational 
analysis. Next to these priorities, storytelling is often 
lost. Nat Brandt reminds us what we can learn from a 
well-told story. There is very little flash or melodrama 
in his pages; his style is quiet and unobtrusive, and his 
fidelity to fact seems to let the story tell itself. 

But his book delivers strong messages. The most 
important message I find in it is a vivid reminder that 
the Civil War which Oberlin helped ignite—for all 
the tortured debate about states’ rights and popular 
sovereignty and regional pride that led up to it—was 
a war that ultimately turned on issues that still glow 
hot among us today, issues having to do with the 
relationship between skin color, racial identity, citi- 
zenship status, and personal rights. 


DRED SCOTT SEQUEL 

Although Brandt doesn’t stress the connection as much 
as he might have, the rescue and the trial it triggered 
are a clear sequel to the famous Dred Scott decision 
handed down by the U.S. Supreme Court the year 
before, in 1857. Historians who have never heard of 
the rescue still memorize the Dred Scott case, the 
case of a Negro slave who sued for his freedom but 
lost. Dred Scott remained a slave by order of the 
court despite having lived for a time in a free state 
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and then a free territory where slavery was 
outlawed by act of Congress. Dred Scott re- 
mained a slave because he was black and his 
ancestors were black, and black slaves lacked 
the constitutional rights protecting free white 
men from slavery. The lesson of 1857 was 
that slavery could still reach out and pull down 
every black, fugitive and nonfugitive alike. 

Brandt’s narrative makes clear that the 
threat of the Dred Scott decision was on 
everybody’s mind when John Price was seized 
a year later. You can feel the threat when a 
Rescuer yells out from the crowd in 
Wellington that “The moment a slave touches 
Ohio soil he is free, and all the South com- 
bined cannot carry him back, if we say No!” 
You can hear it from the federal judge in 
Cleveland, ruling about John Price that his 
“dark complexion, woolly head, and flat 
nose ... afford prima facie evidence of sla- 
very and ownership. . . .” You can feel the 
sting of it in Rescuer Charles Langston’s bit- 
ter eloquence when he says to that same judge that he, 
Langston, had gone to Wellington “knowing that col- 
ored men have no rights in the United States which 
white men are bound to respect [that’s a direct quote 
from the Dred Scott decision]; that the courts had so 
decided; that Congress had so enacted; that the people 
had so decreed.” 


WHY DID THEY TAKE THE RISK? 

Some people at the time wondered why the Rescuers 
had risked their necks and their freedom for John Price, 
an illiterate, club-footed Kentucky fugitive whom few 
people in Oberlin really knew and who dropped out of 
sight within days of his rescue. 

For the blacks among the Rescuers—and in par- 
ticular for Langston, and Wilson Evans and his brother 
Henry, and O.S.B. Wall and John Scott and John 
Copeland and the Watsons—the motivation was plain. 
By saving John Price in a world of danger, they were 
also hoping to save themselves. Not only abolitionist 
passion and Christian idealism and political martyrdom 
were on their minds, but plain angry self interest. 
Probably even Chauncey Wack understood that. 

So the Rescuers, with the help of people like Wack 
and his slavecatcher friends, by inflaming abolitionist 
passions, had a hand in bringing on the Civil War. 
The contemporary humorist Petroleum V. Nasby 
summed it up a few years later when he said, “Oberlin 
commenst this war. Oberlin wuz the prime cause of all 
the trubble.” Nat Brandt, in basing the title of his 
book on Nasby’s quip, admits to some exaggeration. 
But no one here will fault him for it. 

Brandt’s most recent predecessor among historians 
of the Wellington Rescue was Professor Robert 
Fletcher, who devoted a long chapter to it in his his- 
tory of Oberlin College. A year before he died Fletcher 
gave an assembly talk in Finney Chapel about the res- 
cue. He ended it this way: 

“They say that on dark windy nights in September 
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you can hear Simeon Bushnell’s carriage rattling up the 
road from Wellington, stopping at the light at Route 
20, and then sweeping on over the railroad tracks into 
Oberlin. And don’t be surprised if, at midnight, when 
passing by some lonely field between Oberlin and Elyria, 
you should catch a glimpse of a shadowy figure digging 
potatoes where none have been planted for one hun- 
dred years—since 1858... . And, perhaps, if you listen 
closely, you may hear the pale, cold notes of bugles and 
the sound of many marching men.” 

Professors don’t write history like that any more. 
But Nat Brandt comes close. This town is full of sto- 
ries for him to tell. Maybe one day soon he’ll come 
back to Oberlin, and take an evening walk down Main 
Street to Vine to check out the new Rescue Monument 
and listen for a moment in the night. Facing the monu- 
ment across the street is the red brick home of Wilson 
Evans, where the Langstons and Learys and Copelands 
and Walls gathered in the 1850s to talk about what to 
do next. Wilson Evans lived there with his wife into 
old age, till his death in 1898. Next door to them, also 
facing the monument, is the home of Chauncey Wack, 
who opposed almost everything Wilson Evans and his 
friends believed in. Wack lived there till his death in 
1900. It may not be too fanciful to wonder if, over 
those 40 years after the rescue of John Price, the two 
men ever spoke to one another across the fence in the 
dark about old times. One hopes so. The one man 
might have learned something from the other. DO 


NOTE: Oberlin brick mason Burrell Scott built the 
new Rescue Monument. Many alumni will remember 
Scott as a member of Carpenters for Christmas, a group 
that included 18 Oberlin students. In December 1964 
Carpenters for Christmas rebuilt the Ripley, Missis- 
sippi, Antioch Missionary Baptist Church after it 
was burned down by the Ku Klux Klan. (See “To 
End the Racial Nightmare” in the February 1965 
issue of the OAM.) —GB 


Green’s photograph 1s 
reproduced on a new 
monument, dedicated this 
May in Oberlin’s King -Park. 
Shown with the monument 
are writer Nat Brandt, 
Oberlin College Archivist 
Roland Baumann, and 
Emeritus Professor of Art 
Paul Arnold 40, who 
designed the structure. The 
inscription reads, “Oberlin 
Wellington Rescue: In the 
spring of 1859 twenty 
Oberlinians went to jail for 
the crime of rescuing John 
Price from slavery. With 
their comrades in the 
abolition cause, they 
“kindled hopes of freedom 
for us all.” 
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GRADUATE SCHOOL 
OF THEOLOGY Since retir- 


ing from his post as academic dean at Mid- 
America Bible Coll.(Oklahoma City) in 1987, 
KENNETH E. JONES has published two 
books, one in 1989 and one in 1990. 
Kenneth and his wife, Elizabeth, are celebrat- 
ing their 50th wedding anniversary Sept. 15. 
Y After recently completing a six-year term 
as Ohio United Methodist District superinten- 
dent, JAMES A. MAGAW ’58 B.D. has 
accepted the pastorship of First United Meth- 
odist Church in Mansfield, Ohio. 
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ebrated her 100th birthday Feb. 17. To 
honor her, the Sandusky (Ohio) Board of 
Education declared Feb. 20, 1990, Edna 
Pauline Scheid Day, recognizing her 45 years 
of educational service in the Huron and 
Sandusky city schools. Nearly 100 people 
attended a birthday party hosted by her 
friends at the Classic Center in Sandusky, 
where Edna has made her home since 1977. 


i 9 i 9 Although quite frail, 
MILDRED LONG FELIX continues to play 
the piano as often as possible, says her son- 


in-law Frank Hale. She lives in a nursing 
home in the Miami area. 
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News ¢ Notes 


J. Clayton Miller ’30 and James Truitt "47 won, respectively, 
the Alumni Award and the Certificate of Appreciation at 
this year’s Commencement/Reunion Alumni Luncheon. 


Choir, Composers, and Baseball 
Highlight Reunion Weekend 


By Midge Wood Brittingham °60 


eee: for a heavy Friday-night rain that 
induced almost 90 members of the Class 
of 1940, the 50th-reunion class, to squeeze 
into the home of Paul ’40 and Sallie Clagett 
Arnold °41, most of the activities of Com- 
mencement/Reunion 1990, May 25-28, came 
off as planned. Not one of the over 250 alumni 
in the classes of 1984, 1985, and 1986 in the 
fifth reunion cluster complained about the few 
raindrops during the Saturday-night picnic, 
and by Sunday night’s Illumination festivities 
the rain clouds had moved eastward. All re- 
union groups broke attendance records; most 
notable was the record 45 from the Class of 
1930, celebrating its 60th reunion. 

In announcing the Class of 1969’s reunion 
gift of $307,000, Bob Plows, Reunion Gift 
Committee chairperson and former president 
of the Alumni Association, mentioned that 
most of the money was designated for current 
scholarship aid. Bob then described another 
kind of gift one of his classmates, Ralf 
Hotchkiss, is giving to the world. 

“Ralf is a creative designer, a pioneer de- 
veloper of light-weight, easy-to-assemble 
wheelchairs,” Bob said. “[His endeavors were] 
occasioned by Ralfs being paralyzed from the 
waist down as a result of an accident when he 
was a student at Oberlin. [I recently learned 
that] Ralf was heading to the Soviet Union to 


a factory, now shut down, that once manu- 
factured helicopter gunships for use in the 
Afghan war. Ralf was going to teach now- 
idle machinists at that factory to build 
wheelchairs, to beat steel rib cages of heli- 
copter gunships into round rims for wheel- 
chairs for Soviet veterans of the Afghan war: 
one person’s gift to learning and labor.” 

Seventy-five former members of the 
Oberlin College Choir, members from the 
Class of 1938 through the Class of 1990, 
took to the Finney Chapel stage Sunday, 
May 27, to perform a tribute to the Oberlin 
choral tradition. The choir included mem- 
bers who had sung for each of Oberlin’s 
four choral conductors: Olaf Christiansen, 
who founded the choir in 1929; Robert 
Fountain, who brought the choir to its 
present prestigious status, based in part on 
the successful 1964 Soviet Union tour; 
Harriet Simons, who directed the choir 
from 1970 to 1972; and Daniel Moe, who 
has maintained the choir’s excellence since 
L972. 

Although the group had only three re- 
hearsals and therefore did not have time to 
prepare a long work, the spirit, or the 
“Godsparks,” as Daniel Moe says, came 
through the music, and the audience gave 
the group a standing ovation. Two pieces 
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in particular left a hush over the 
audience: Herbert Howells’s 
“Magnificat” and R.V. Williams’s 
“Lord, Thou Hast Been Our Ref- 
uge.” 

Highlighting another talent of 
Oberlin alumni, that of compos- 
ing, the Voice Department spon- 
sored a performance of songs by 
Oberlin composers. Those repre- 
sented included Barbara Stein 
Becker °53, Walter Winslow 69, 
Edwin London ’52, Walter 
Aschaffenburg °51, Warren Darcy 
68, J. Bain Murray ’51, George 
Walter °41, and William Grant 
Stull *47h. 

This year saw the revival of a 
tradition that had been dormant 
20 years—the alumni-varsity soft- 
ball game. Vince Rosenthal ’49 was 
responsible for the revival, and Jeff 
White, head baseball coach, took 


care of the details. All baseball Vince Rosenthal °49 pitched the first inning for the alumni against 
lettermen were invited to partici- the Oberlin varsity baseball team. 


pate, and a group of 16 showed 

up; they came from the classes of 1949 to 
1989. Rosenthal pitched the first inning for 
the alumni, giving up only one run. After 
seven innings—and notwithstanding the 
score of Varsity 4, Alumni 0—everyone, 
including the spectators, agreed that this 
should be a standard commencement/re- 
union weekend event. 


: Fae, 
J. Clayton Miller, accepting the 1990 Alumni Award, 
reveals the secret of how the Class of 1930 achieved 
100 percent participation in its reunion gift this year. 
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Two former presidents of the Alumni 
Association were honored by the associa- 
tion at the Champagne Alumni Luncheon 
during the weekend. J. Clayton Miller ’30 
received the Alumni Medal for his service 
to Oberlin College. Clayton has always 
been part of the leadership team of the 
very active class of 1930. (Celebrating its 
60th reunion this year, the class achieved 
100 percent participation in contributions 
to its class gift of $719,316.) Clayton has 
served as admissions representative, class 
agent, and, most recently, class president. 
In 1976 he was elected treasurer of the 
Alumni Association, and ever since has 
served on the Alumni Board, the Alumni 
Council, and the Executive Committee/ 
Board, including a two-year term, from 
1985 to 1987, as president of the Alumni 
Association. After completing his presi- 
dency, he undertook a two-year project to 
coordinate the activities of the association’s 
successful 150th-anniversary celebration 
last year. 

Many wonderful alumni have worked 
hard to benefit Oberlin. What makes 
Clayton special is his total devotion to the 
welfare of Oberlin College. Now that he 


has moved to Oberlin, he is always avail- 
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1925 vic opennaus’s re. 
view of Daniel A. Wren’s book, White Collar 
Hobo, appeared in a recent issue of the 
Chicago Theological Seminary Regis- 
ter. The book is about Whiting Williams, Class 
of 1899. Williams, wrote Vic, “made a rich 
contribution to the field of personnel and 
industrial relations.” Vic felt privileged, he said, 
to know the Williams family while assistant 
pastor at the Church of the Covenant (Cleve- 
land), in which the family was active. 


193 F  roceRHawKINs and 
his wife, Lee, divide their time between their 
180-year-old home on 
Staten Island and their 
100-year-old cottage in 
Sturbridge, Mass. Roger's 
favorite retirement pas- 
time is producing the 
Hawk Letter, which 
he describes as “a per- 
sonal potpourri of items 


Hawkins 
that keep my scattered family and friends 
abreast of what I’m reading, writing, thinking, 
and doing.” 


1937 epith LYMAN 
KUETHER is the president of the Friday 
Morning Music Club of Washington, D.C., not 
of Chevy Chase as was mistakenly reported in 
OAM's winter 1990 issue. 


: 9 3 9 The Dana-Farber Cancer Inst. 
has elected EUGENE M. FARBER to a 
three-year trusteeship. Farber is professor 
emeritus and retired chairman of the Depart- 
ment of Dermatology at Stanford U., and 
president of the Psoriasis Research Inst. W 
ELIZABETH HUFFORD KINNETT has a 
new home, which she describes as a “dream.” 
Her family lives close-by—only 20 minutes 
away—and she is happy to be through with 
gardening chores. She looks forward to hear- 
ing from Oberlin friends. Address: Homewood 
Retirement Community, 2750 Virginia Ave., 
Hilltop Apt. 13, Williamsport, MD 21795. W 
JOSEPH W. STELLA has been named 
director of medical education at Allentown 
(Pa.) Osteopathic Medical Center, where he 
will oversee the clinics and Emergency, Out- 
patient Services, and Medical Education de- 
partments. W Maine writer G. ROBERT 
TIPTON has published Written on Earth, 
a short piece he describes as the “words from 
the mind of Jesus given today.” 


i 940 After earning an M.A. de- 


gree in social work from Western Reserve 
Coll. in 1942, LUCY DYSON COBB served 
with the Red Cross until 1946. That year she 
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joined the Foreign Service and served in 
several European and South American coun- 
tries. Lucy is retired and lives in Falls Church, 
Va. 


i 94 i Explorer and naval educa- 
tor JAMES CALVERT presented a lec- 
ture, “Nuclear Submarine Operations Under 
the Polar Ice Pack—Yesterday and Today,” 
at Oberlin April 19. In eS 

1957 James was com- -% 
mander of the U.S. 
nuclear submarine 
Skate, the first vessel 
to pierce the ice at the 
North Pole from below. 
He has been named 
chief executive officer Calvert 
of Aqua-Chem, Inc., an American subsidiary of 
the French firm Lyonnaise des Eaux, which 
manufactures water purification and 
desalification equipment. W Even though he 
retired from Ohio State U. in 1979 after 38 
years of service, 27 as concert-band director, 
DONALD E. MCGINNIS has not stopped 
working. Since retire- 
ment, he has been 
music director/conduc- 
tor for the Southeast- 
ern Ohio Symphony 
Orchestra for eight 
years, visiting professor 
at Capital U. in 1979- i 
80, and distinguished McGinnis 
visiting conductor at Indiana U. of Pa. in 
1989. He continues to teach private flute and 
clarinet students, and is active as a clinician, 
conductor, performer, and adjudicator. W 
“The Seasons”: New Paintings, a show 
by LUCY PIRTLE, was held April 3-28 at 
the Studio Gallery in Washington, D.C. Lucy, 
a history major at Oberlin, did not take up 
painting until she was 40 years old. W 
DOROTHY WINTER LANSING has re- 
ceived the Church Women United’s national 
Valiant Woman award. Dorothy is a member 
of Community Presbyterian Church in Ventura, 
Calif, which she has served in many posts, 
including deacon and Sunday-school teacher. 
She also volunteers at the Ventura County 
Medical Center. 
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JEWEL S. LA- 
FONTANT delivered 
the honors address at 
Oberlin’s 50th anniver- 
sary Honors Assembly. 
An attorney and public 
servant, jewel is an LaFontant 
ambassador in the Foreign Service with the 
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ALUMNI 
News ¢ Notes 


James Truitt accepts the Alumni Association Certificate of Appreciation from association president Roberta Maneker 
57 while President S. Frederick Starr and Chairman of the Board of Trustees George Bent ’52 applaud. 


able to do extra jobs for the alumni or de- 
velopment offices, whether it is gluing rib- 
bons on reunion badges or making phone 
calls to classmates, urging them to return 
for their reunion or to give to the class 
gift. Clayton has been an example for all 
alumni volunteers, and the association was 
pleased to recognize his many hours of 
loving service to Oberlin. 

James Truitt ’47 received a Certificate 
of Appreciation at the luncheon for out- 
standing performance in Alumni Associa- 
tion programs. Jim was class president for 
two terms and has served on the Alumni 
Board, the Class Executive Committee, and 
the Alumni Council Executive Board. He 
was president of the Alumni Association 
during 1985-86. Most volunteers who have 
given many years of service, as Jim has, 
usually take a well-deserved rest. However, 


when Jim chaired his last Alumni Council 
meeting, he didn’t retire from alumni ac- 
tivities. He plunged into a new leadership 
role, this time with the Heisman Club, 
where he has been president for the last 
two years. During this time, the Heisman 
Club has written a new constitution; forged 
closer ties with the Athletic Department, 
the Alumni Association, and the College; 
and spearheaded fund-raising activities to 
build a new $4 million field house. 

For her work with the Black Alumni 
Committee, Lillie Johnson Edwards was 
also awarded a Certificate of Appreciation. 
The association will present her certificate 
at next year’s Alumni Luncheon. 


MIDGE WOOD BRITTINGHAM 
is executive director of the Oberlin Alumni 
Association. 


Gold for Vietnam-Era Reunion 


Thanks to a spirited planning group, to Rich Orloff’s (Class of 1973) wonderful play 
“Days of Possibilities,” and to all the participants who added to the gathering, the 


Oberlin Alumni Association has won a gold medal in the CASE (Council for the 
Advancement and Support of Education) Recognition Program for the Vietnam-era 


reunion held in Oberlin this past November. Beyond Protest: He 
was entered in the Individual Alumni Projects category, whe 
program (See Winter 1990 OAM) competed against 55 othe 


aling the Wounds 
re the Oberlin reunion 
r entries. —MWB 
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Two Oberlin Men Honored by YMCA 


wenty years separate the 
graduations of Francis E. 
927 


Gray °17 and John Copeland 737, 
but the two Oberlin alumni were 
inducted into the YMCA Hall of 
Fame the same day. Gray and 
Copeland were two of the five in- 
ductees honored for their years of 
dedication to the YMCA at the 
June 2 ceremony. 

Gray’s affiliation with the Y 
began soon after his graduation 
and has continued more than 71 
years. Between 1917 and 1937 he 
held positions at YMCAs in Day- 
ton, Ohio; Worcester, Massachu- 
setts; Troy, New York; and 
Saginaw, Michigan. In 1937 he was 
named general secretary of the 
Greater Hartford (Connecticut) 
YMCA, where he spent 24 years 
increasing participation and mem- 
bership, and initiating new pro- 
grams. Under his leadership, the 
number of men serving on Y 
committees increased over 300 
percent. 

Upon his retirement in 1961, 
Gray was honored with the cre- 


ation of Gray University, the theme Francis Gray and John Copeland, inducted into the YMCA Hall of 


ABOVE ALL ELse 


te. 


“EXCELLENCE 
*INSPIRATI Ng 
“LEA 


SPIRIT MIN 


of that year’s membership cam- Fame on the same day, graduated from Oberlin 20 years apart. 


paign. Patterned after Gray’s dili- 
gence, the campaign brought Greater 
Hartford Y membership to an all-time high. 
Today, almost 30 years after retirement, 
Gray remains active as a Y volunteer. 

Copeland’s YMCA career also began 
shortly after graduation. He held a variety 
of positions in Dayton, Ohio; Seattle, 
Washington; and New York City. He pro- 
moted the Y worldwide, travelling to the 
Middle East, South America, eastern Eu- 
rope, Switzerland, and Spain. He worked 
with the Metropolitan Detroit Y in numer- 
ous capacities for 22 years, retiring in 1979 
as vice-president and director of planning, 
public relations, and membership. He con- 
tinues to offer his expertise and counsel as 
a consultant. 

Copeland helped establish affirmative 
action goals and timetables for the associa- 
tion and was the Metropolitan Detroit Y’s 
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first affirmative action officer. He has been 
described as “a statesman among YMCA 
professionals, having given leadership to 
interracial understanding on the national 
level as well as to the Detroit YMCA.” 
Gray and Copeland are also active in 
Oberlin affairs. Gray was president of the 
Class of 1917 from 1972 to 1977. He has 
been a member of the Alumni Board and 
the Alumni Club Council. In 1978 he re- 
ceived the Certificate of Appreciation for 
service to the Alumni Association. 
Copeland, who is an agent for the Class of 
1937 and active in the Heisman Club, has 
been a member and chairman of the Awards 
Committee, a member of the Executive 
Committee, and an admissions representa- 
tive. Midge Brittingham, executive direc- 
tor of the Alumni Association, calls the two 


” 
“superb volunteers. —CN 


title United States Coordinator for Refugee 
Affairs. 


i 945 After 12 years of service, 
MARTHA BELL HORLAK retired in De- 
cember from the Cystic Fibrosis Center and 
Pulmonary Div. at Rainbow Babies & Children’s 
Hospital in Cleveland. A retirement party 
thrown by friends, family, and colleagues 
honored her outstanding devotion to all 
people and her continued involvement with 
the community. Martha is the organist/choir 
director at her church. W STANLEY 
COHEN delivered “Epidermal Growth Fac- 
tor and its Receptor” as part of the Montie 
Block biology lecture series at Oberlin in 
May. Stanley won the Nobel Prize in medi- 
cine/physiology in 1986 
for the discovery of 
chemicals that promote 
and help regulate cell 
growth. A professor of 
biochemistry at 
Vanderbilt University, he 
received the M.S. de- 
gree in zoology from Cohen 
Oberlin and was awarded the College’s 
honorary doctor of science degree in 1989. 
V JOANN YESSLER ORR ran into 
RUTH HINNERS ROTOND! and her hus- 
band, Leonard, while wintering in Cape Coral, 
Fla. Joann has been busy caring for her 
husband, Carl, but she is still interested in 
politics. 


1946  russett be vaLois 


received the 1988 Tillyer Award for his 
“contributions to the understanding of visual 
mechanisms, particularly his analyses of the 
encoding of wavelength, luminance, and spa- 
tial information.” Sponsored jointly by the 
Optical Society of America and the Laser and 
Electro-Optics Society, the award is given 
once every two or more years. Russell is a 
psychology, physiological optics, and neurobi- 
ology professor at U. California, Berkeley. 


i 948 After 35 years of manufac- 


turing fine porcelain at his family’s business 
in Paris, MICHEL BLOIT has started a 
writing career. His book, 
The Mysteries of 
Paris in 1789, was 
judged 1989’s best art- 
history work by the 
Academie Francaise. 
Michel is researching 
19th- and 20th-century 
Center of France ce- Bloit 
ramics. He invites friends planning a trip to 
Paris, or just wanting to keep in touch, to 
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write or call. Address: 5 Avenue Celine, F 
922200 Neuilly. Phone: O11 | 16 46 24 15 
12. 


j 950 At the end of the 1989-90 
academic year, WILLIAM CHILD, JR., 
retired from Carleton Coll, where he had 
served as associate dean since 1985. William 
joined the Carleton chemistry faculty in 1956. 
V In recognition of his successful fight 
against smallpox, the Ohio Foundation of 
Independent Colls has inducted DONALD 
A. HENDERSON into the Hall of Excel- 
lence. Under Donald’s direction, a World 
Health Organization project, begun in 1966, 
achieved global eradication of the disease for 
the first time in history. 


i 9 5 3 Former speaker pro-tem and 


majority leader of the Maryland House of 
Representatives DONALD B. 
ROBERTSON has returned to the Wash- 
ington, D.C, firm of Ross, Marsh, Foster, 
Myers & Quiggle as a partner. 


1954 jean youne srown 
and her husband, David, have moved to 
Pakistan. David is under a joint U. Illinois- 
USAID/government of Pakistan contract with 
the Agricultural U. in Pakistan’s North West 
Frontier Province. 


1955 joan cowssy and 
Homer “Skip” "54 WOLFE are living in 
Vienna, Va. Joan has been painting full time 
since retiring from a home for the elderly, 
where she taught art. One of her paintings 
has been selected for a national art exhibi- 
tion sponsored by Modern Maturity 
Magazine. Joan’s painting was one of 40 
chosen from a field of 9000 entries. Skip has 
retired from IBM, and is teaching a high- 
school physics course near his home. W In 
1983 the French government named ALBERT 
SONNENFELD an 
officier des palmes 
académique, and an 
officier des arts et 
lettres in 1989. He is 
professor and chairman 
of French and com- 
parative literature at 
U. Southern California, Sonnenfeld 
and a member of the Board of Directors of 
the American Inst. of Wine and Food. 


1956 Since changing her field 


from Greek art to ancient Egyptian art and 
culture, LENORE KEENE CONGDON has 
made several study trips to Egypt. In fall 
1988 she was accompanied by SHIRLEY 
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NINE ASOC VISITORS 
in April 


hs ine alumni gave talks or lead work- 


shops in Oberlin during April under 
the auspices of ASOC (Alumni in Service 
to Oberlin College). 

Marcia Sprinkle °64 spoke on repro- 
ductive rights and the workplace during an 
April 7-9 conference, Perspectives on 

=< 7 Choice, sponsored 
| Moby Pro-Choice. 
Marcia majored in 
economics and 
earned an Ed.M 
degree in early- 
childhood educa- 
tion from the 
Bank Street Col- 
lege of Education. 
She is now re- 

f source develop- 
Sprinkle ment director for 
Maryland Committee for Children, Inc., a 
private, nonprofit educational and charitable 
organization. 

Two recent graduates, Alison Bechdel 
81 and Peter Staley ’83, were in Oberlin 
as part of Lesbian/Gay/Bisexual Pride 
Week, April 7-13. 
Both were spon- 
sored by Oberlin’s 
Lesbian/Bisex- 
ual/Gay Union. 
Alison talked 
about her child- 
hood drawings, 
her art-history 
and studio-art 
majors at Oberlin, 
and her career as 

Staley a lesbian cartoon- 
ist. She showed slides of her cartoon strip, 
“Dykes to Watch Out For,” which now runs 
in over 25 gay/lesbian and feminist publi- 
cations. She also draws the comic strip 
“Servants to the Cause” for the Advocate, 
and draws free-lance cartoons and illus- 
trations for various community organiza- 
tions. Peter Staley, a double major in eco- 
nomics and government, changed his ca- 
reer abruptly from bond trader to AIDS 
activist in 1987, and is now one of the 


most visible and outspoken members of 
ACT-UP. His speech at Oberlin was How 
Oberlin Students Can Help End the AIDS 
Crisis. 

The Organization for a Financially Ac- 
cessible Oberlin (OFAO) sponsored a con- 
ference on equality and education that fea- 
tured two recent graduates. Beth Allen ’88, 
a government and philosophy major now 
in graduate school at the University of Iowa, 
spoke on homophobia in education. Ray 
Davis ’85, a member of the Black Alumni 
Committee and executive director of 
D.C.SCAR (District of Columbia Student 
Coalition Against Racism) spoke on racism 
on college campuses. Ray majored in black 
studies and sociology/anthropology. 

Choreographer Alison Salzinger ’82 
majored in theater arts. She returned April 
21 to give a lecture/demonstration of dance 
for blind people and their guide dogs, 
sponsored by the Theater and Dance De- 
partment. 

For Peace Week, April 15-22, sponsored 
by SANE/FREEZE, Marion Block 
Anderson ’54 gave the keynote address: 
Rebuilding the U.S.A.: What the Peace 
Dividend Can Mean for the Economy and 
the Spirit of this Nation. For the past 11 
years Marion has been director of Employ- 
ment Research Associates and is a nation- 
ally recognized authority on the impact of 
military spending on employment. She has 
been legislative director for the Public In- 
terest Research Group in Michigan and 
before that was director of the Seminar on 
Congress and American Foreign Policy in 
Washington. Marion majored in history. 

Stephanie Moore ’82 spoke on gov- 
ernment repression and surveillance of 
political activists, particularly people of 
color, April 23 in a talk sponsored by the 
Oberlin student chapter of the American 
Civil Liberties Union. A racial-justice at- 
torney with the Center for Constitutional 
Rights in New York City, Stephanie re- 
ceived her J.D. degree from Harvard in 
1985. Following law school she clerked for 


Judge Higginbotham, Third Circuit Court 


of Appeals. —MWB 
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21 Alumni Win 1990-91 Fellowships 


he number of graduate-study fellow- 

ships awarded to Oberlin graduates has 
increased over the past few years, and the 
1990-91 awards continue the trend. Alumni 
success in fellowship competitions can be 
attributed to the academic prowess of Ober- 
lin graduates, as well as to their personal 
qualities, such as thoughtfulness and sensi- 
tivity, says William Moffet, Azariah Root 
Director of Libraries and former chair of 
the General Faculty Fellowship Committee. 

Two recent graduates, Neal Clemens ’88 
and Pierre Jalbert ’89, have been awarded 
Jacob K. Javits fellowships. Named for the 
late senator, the fellowships are awarded un- 
der a U.S. Department of Education pro- 
gram. Fellows receive nearly $15,000 for a 
year’s graduate study in fine arts, social sci- 
ences, or humanities and may renew the fel- 
lowship beyond the initial year. 

Clemens is studying the history of reli- 
gion at the University of Chicago. He ma- 
jored in both history and religion at Ober- 
lin, and graduated with highest honors in 
religion. He wrote his honors paper on 
Hildegard of Bingen, the 12th-century mys- 
tic. During his junior year, under a visiting- 
scholars program, he studied medieval his- 
tory at Mansfield College, Oxford University, 
and during summer 1988 he visited the 
U\S.S.R. under the auspices of the National 
Council of Churches. In summer 1989 he 
studied at the Latin and Greek Institute 
in New York City, aided by a Musurillo 
scholarship. 

Jalbert is studying music composition at 
the University of Pennsylvania. He majored 
in both composition and piano at Oberlin. 
In his senior year he won an ASCAP 
(American Society for Composers, Authors 
and Publishers) award for composers under 
age 30. Jalbert’s Memorial for chamber en- 
semble was performed at the Midwest 
Composers Symposium in spring 1987. He 
was awarded the Louis Sudler prize in the 
arts, and was elected to membership in Pi 
Kappa Lambda, the honorary music society. 
This year Jalbert holds a William Penn fel- 
lowship at the University of Pennsylvania; 
he plans to take up the Javits next year. 

Barbara J. Sinkule ’83, Roark Miller 


85, and George Bent 85 have received 
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Fulbright scholarships for 1990-91. 

Sinkule, a civil engineering doctoral can- 
didate at Stanford University, will use her 
award to study environmental policy in Tai- 
wan. Her major research interest is water 
resources management in the far East. She 
spent two months in Japan this summer 
under a National Science Foundation fel- 
lowship. At Oberlin she was a double-de- 
gree major in biology and cello, and was a 
Shansi representative from 1983 to 1985. 

Miller, who is studying for the Ph.D. de- 
gree in musicology at the University of 
Michigan, will study early 17th-century mu- 
sic in Venice. At Oberlin Miller was a piano- 
performance major. His wife, Kate Baker 
Miller ’85, and their 3-year-old son will travel 
with him to Italy. 

A Ph.D. degree candidate in art history 
at Stanford University, Bent’s major research 
interest is early Renaissance art, particularly 
panels and illuminated manuscripts. His 
Fulbright will allow him to travel to Flo- 
rence, Italy, where he will study patronage 
and production in a Florentine monastic 
house. At Oberlin George majored in 20th- 
century European history and minored in 
art history, graduating with highest honors 
in history. 

Pamela Serota ’90 has won a French 
government teaching assistantship, an award 
sponsored by the Institute of International 
Education, which also administers Fulbright 
fellowships. She will study area folklore and 
teach conversational English in a French high 
school. She spent 1988-89 at the French 
University of Rennes in Brittany under a 
Council on International Educational 
Exchange program. 

A May graduate and an alumna have won 
Andrew W. Mellon Foundation fellowships 
this year—continuing a long tradition at 
Oberlin. Nathan MacBrien °90 and 
Cynthia Dickel ’87 were among 122 Mellon 
Fellows in the Humanities designated in the 
U.S. and Canada this year. 

Mellon Fellowships, administered by 
the Woodrow Wilson National Fellow- 
ship Foundation, were instituted in 1983 
to encourage college graduates to consider 
teaching and scholarship in the humani- 
ties. At least two Oberlin students or 


SMITH FONDA and Carolyn Fonda Qualich 
55. Lenore plans another trip to provide 
information for her fall 1990 lectures at 
Berkshire (Mass.) Community Coll. ‘W After 21 
years of marriage, EILEEN RAZEK HAWLK 
and her husband, Herbert, have bought their 
first home. Situated on a hill in Colorado, the 
house provides, they say, a “magnificent 
view” of the Denver skyline and the prairie 
Stretching east all the way to the Kansas 
border. 


1957 The 1990 graduates of 


Grinnell Coll. and Princeton U. invited 
JOHNNETTA 
BETSCH (OLE to 
Speak at their gradua- 
tion ceremonies. On May 
21, Johnnetta delivered 
the commencement ad- 
dress at Grinnell, and 
on June 10 she was ia 
Princeton’s baccalaure- Cole 
ate speaker. W JEANETTE 
HABERSTOCK RESNICK is the current 
director, and a founding member, of the 
Waldorf Chamber players. The quintet’s pro- 
grams are directed at young people and their 
parents. Jeanette has appeared as soloist and 
accompanist, as well as in chamber recitals in 
Merkin Hall (N.Y.), and at Dartmouth Coll. 
and Harvard U. ‘W Although his responsi- 
bilities as father to eight adopted multiracial 
children keep him busy, the time AARON 
LAZARE devotes to community service 
earned him the U. . 
Massachusetts Distin- | 
guished Professional 
public-service award and 
two teaching-excellence 
awards last year. Aaron 
has been professor and 
chairman of the psy- 
chiatry department at Lazare 
U. Massachusetts Medical Sch. since 1982, and 
was recently named dean of the medical 
school. His textbook, Outpatient Psy- 
chiatry, was published last year. W 1960s 
civil-rights lawyer MICHAEL MELTSNER 
has been named distinguished university pro- 
fessor of law at Northeastern U. Before this 
appointment, Michael was professor of law at 
Northeastern’s Sch. of Law, where he was also 
dean from 1979 to 1984. W Another resi- 
dent of Germany, MALCOLM SMITH, is 
celebrating his 20th year as the Deutsche 
Opera am Rhein’s (Dusseldorf) lead singing 
bassist. He performed Qsmin in Mozart's 
Abduction from the Seraglio in 
Marrakesh, Morocco, in May, and Penderecki’s 
Te Deum with the Eugene, Oreg., Bach 


Se 
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Festival in July. Address: Markgafen Str. 10, 
4 Dusseldorf 11, West Germany. W ED- 
WARD TARR has been | in a 
since 1959. A pioneer 
in the revival of the 
baroque trumpet, he 
is a well known per- 
former with more than 
80 recordings to his 
credit. W JOHN S. 
WILLIAMS has been 
named president of Williams 
AT&T Nassau Metals Corp., where he previ- 
ously served as general counsel. 


E 959 After a relaxing vacation 
on Puget Sound, NANCY LANGE 
SIMMERMAN is ready to begin her third 
exhibition-format photo book. To be titled 
Southcentral Alaska, it is a companion 
to her previous volumes Alaska II and 
Southeast Alaska. 


i 960 When she isn’t teaching as 


a visiting professor of German at Rose- 
Hulman Inst. of Tech- 
nology (Terre Haute, 
Ind.), JOYCE B. 
ADAMS collects 
books on ethnic stud- 
ies and attends Quaker 
meetings. She hopes to 
visit Germany and the 
USSR “to view recon- Adams 
struction first hand.” 


TOG 1 rrancis “Frank” 
and KAREN KURZBAND HEWITT’s 
son, Corin, is Oberlin class of 1994. Frank is 
professor of art at U. Vermont, and Karen is 
president of Learning Materials Workshop. 
Y Bennett Coll. has named DAVID 
PINNIX professor and chairman of the 
music department. W In the a years 
since he joined the gam Le 
Toro Co. RICHARD | 7 _ 
J. POLLICK has |) / 

steadily risen from di- 1.4% 

rector of marketing to | 
vice president and | 
general manager of | 
International Equip- 
ment. Richard and his Pollick 
wife, Anita, live in Minneapolis. W 
WEBSTER VAN WINKLE, JR., has 
been elected a fellow of the American Inst. 
of Fishery Research Biologists in recognition 
of his contributions to the fisheries profes- 
sion. He also heads the Ecological Studies 
section in the Environmental Sciences at the 
Oak Ridge National Laboratory in Oak Ridge, 
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alumni have been among the winners every 
year since then. 

The Mellon fellows will receive awards 
of up to $27,000 to cover tuition and fees 
and a living stipend of $11,500 for each of 
the first two years of graduate study. 

MacBrien, an Oberlin musicology ma- 
jor, plans to do graduate study in the sociol- 
ogy and politics of 19th- and 20th-century 
music. MacBrien came to Oberlin as a piano 
major and continued to study the instrument 
after changing his major. He also plays bass 
guitar with a rock band in Connecticut. 

Dickel plans to study linguistic anthro- 
pology at the University of ‘Texas. A double 
major in English and anthropology at Ober- 
lin, she graduated with highest honors in 
anthropology, was elected to Phi Beta Kappa, 
and won the Comfort Starr prize in anthro- 
pology. After graduation she taught English 
in a Japanese junior high school for two 
years. She is now working at Northwestern 
University as assistant to the editor of 
Biotechnology and Bioengineering. 

A Rural Policy Fellowship, also adminis- 
tered by the Woodrow Wilson National 
Fellowship Foundation, has been awarded 
to Clyde Adrian Woods ’79. Providing up 
to $18,500 plus tuition for one year, the fel- 
lowship program aims to stimulate rural 
development by attracting researchers who 
will develop effective rural policies. Woods 
is studying for his doctorate in urban plan- 
ning at the University of California, Los 
Angeles. His research interest is the restruc- 
turing of community, work, and production 
between 1960 and 1990 in the lower Mis- 
sissippi Delta’s Black Belt counties. 

Eight alumni—Kenichi Futamura 90, 
Elizabeth Jockusch ’90, Gary Mines 790, 
David Romano ’90, Derek Gross ’88, 
Charles Harvey ’85, Kathleen Hunt ’88, 
and Owen Lamont ’88—have won Na- 
tional Science Foundation (NSF) fellow- 
ships for graduate study in 1990-91. The 
fellowships, renewable for three years, pay 
a stipend of $12,900 for a 12-month period. 
The foundation also pays a $6000 cost-of- 
education allowance to the graduate institu- 
tion in lieu of tuition and fees. 

Futamura plans to study mathematics at 
Stanford University. In his senior year he 
held a Goldwater scholarship and was elected 
to Phi Beta Kappa membership and to asso- 
ciate membership in Sigma Xi in his junior 


year. He also won the 1988-89 Rebecca C. 
Orr Memorial Prize in mathematics. 

Jockusch has enrolled at the University 
of California at Berkeley and may use her 
fellowship to study integrative biology. For 
her senior biology honors project she worked 
on hearing in catfish, and in 1989 she stud- 
ied insect parasites. 

Mines plans to pursue a Ph.D. degree in 
either bioinorganic or biophysical chemistry 
at the California Institute of Technology. 
After that he hopes to teach. A chemistry 
major, he tutored students in organic chem- 
istry for three years. He was elected to Phi 
Beta Kappa during his junior year and won 
the Jewett prize for organic chemistry in his 
sophomore year. 

Romano has enrolled in the University 
of Michigan’s mathematics doctoral program. 
He declined his minority NSF fellowship to 
accept a three-year National Defense Sci- 
ences and Engineering Graduate fellowship, 
which pays full tuition and fees and a sti- 
pend of $15,000 the first year, with increases 
for subsequent years. He also received an 
AT&T cooperative research minority 
fellowship, which pays a stipend for work at 
Bell Laboratories in New Jersey. Romano 
will begin the AT&T fellowship after com- 
pleting his Ph.D. degree. An Oberlin math- 
ematics major, he was elected to Phi Beta 
Kappa and to associate membership in 
Sigma Xi. 

Gross is completing his first year of 
graduate school at the University of Roch- 
ester, where he is working for the Ph.D. 
degree in linguistics and cognitive science. 
At Oberlin he was an individual major in 
the same area. After graduation he spent a 
year as research assistant in the cognitive- 
science laboratory at Princeton University 
and at Bell Laboratories. 

Harvey, a mathematics major at Oberlin, 
will use his NSF fellowship to continue his 
studies in hydrology in the department of 
applied earth sciences at Stanford Univer- 
sity, where he is completing his second year 
of graduate school. He is studying “what goes 
on between the atmosphere and the earth’s 
surface,” he says. After graduation he spent 
two years at the U.S Geological Survey in 
Richmond, Virginia. 

Hunt plans to study animal behavior and 
the endocrinology of birds as she works for 
the Ph.D. degree in zoology at the Univer- 
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sity of Washington in Seattle. An Oberlin 
biology major, she won the Norman H. 
Wright prize in biology and was elected to 
Phi Beta Kappa. This summer she interned 
at the National Zoo in Washington, D.C. 
She has worked at the New England Wild- 
life Rehabilitation Center in Hingham, 
Massachusetts, and has studied endocrine 
hormones in rhesus monkeys at the McLean 
Hospital in Belmont, Massachusetts. 

Lamont plans to study for the Ph.D. in 
economics at the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, with the goal of teaching. Since 
June 1988 he has been an associate econo- 
mist at the Boston Company, an economic 
consulting firm in Massachusetts. At Ober- 
lin he was an economics and government 
major, taking honors in economics. 

May graduates Neel Chowdhury, 
Nathan Scott, and Scudder Smith have 
won Thomas J. Watson fellowships for 
1990-91. Oberlin was one of only three col- 
leges to win three (Grinnell and Berea col- 
leges were the others), and no college or 
university won more. Watson fellowships 
have been awarded annually since 1969, and 
more than 40 of them have gone to Oberlin 
students and alumni. 

Watson fellowships provide stipends of 
$13,000 to support independent foreign re- 
search and travel. 

Chowdhury, who majored in both En- 
glish and history, will travel to India to study 
how regional literature in India has adapted 
to the growth and spread of English. In par- 
ticular, he plans to examine the work of cer- 
tain Bengali authors who write in English. 
His English honors thesis, on V.S. Naipaul 
and E.M. Forster, explored how non-Indian 
writers describe India through the English 
language. He plans to meet with authors, 
editors, and publishers in India. 

Scott will go to India, Malaysia, and In- 
donesia to study grass-roots environmental 
education through folk songs, poetry, pup- 
petry, and other informal means. Scott will 


Association office. 
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Black Alumni Reunion Dates Set 


April 12 through 14, 1991, are the dates for the next Black Alumni Re- 
union. Suggestions about the reunion can be sent to Dwan \ anderpool 
Robinson ’83, chair of the Black Alumni Committee, 1n care of the Alumni 


work with groups that are challenging their 
own governments not to follow the first- 
world model of development but to find 
more appropriate technology. At Oberlin he 
devised an individual major in symbol sys- 
tems and cultural change, and is particularly 
interested in the use of symbols in environ- 
mental education. 

Smith will travel to China to study the 
Xiangsheng (cross-talk) tradition of profes- 
sional Chinese humor, an ancient tradition 
characterized by puns and the mocking of 
other dialects. He will attend performances 
and interview performers in Beijing and two 
other cities, with the hope of becoming a 
Xiangsheng performer himself. A Chinese 
major at Oberlin, Smith spent 1989-90 in 
Taipei, Taiwan, and Beijing under a Coun- 
cil of International Educational Exchange 
program. He worked for CBS News in 
Beijing as an interpreter and transportation 
coordinator during Mikhail Gorbachev’s visit 
there: 

May graduate David A. Hottinger has 
received a Raoul Wallenberg Scholarship. 
Wallenberg recipients participate in a spe- 
cially-designed year-long graduate course at 
the Hebrew University of Jerusalem. In- 
tended to foster future democratic leaders, 
the program explores the phenomenon of 
leadership. The scholarship provides a $4000 
stipend and a $2000 subsidy for individual 
and group program-related activities. 

Hottinger was a government, third-world 
studies, and religion major at Oberlin. He 
coordinated the Oberlin-Lorain County 
Peace Education Project in 1987-88, was 
named the Governor’s Honors Program in- 
tern for the Ohio Department of Human 
Services in 1989, interned with the Jamaica 
Council for Human Rights in 1989, and 
participated in a 1988 study seminar, held 
in Geneva and Budapest, with officials 
from the United Nations, the World 
Council of Churches, and international 
humanitarian organizations. 


—MWB 


Tenn. W As a faculty member participating in 
U. Pittsburgh’s fall 1988 Semester-at-Sea Pro- 
gram, DAVID G. WILKINS visited many 
countries that were new to him. A year later 
he was named chairman of the History of Art 
department. David has published two books 
recently, The History of the Duquesne 
Club in 1989, and an art-history textbook, 
Art Past/Art Present, in 1990. 


1962 aricnaro t. EL- 


DRIDGE is principal of Friends Seminary in 
New York City, where he resides. W School 
nurse SUSAN HOUSER HUBBARD  coor- 
dinates a state anti-drug grant involving the 
Pasadena school district, the police depart- 
ment, and social service agencies. The groups 
combine resources to provide education, in- 
tervention, and support for students and their 
families. 


f 964 After two and a half years 


as senior architect for the Holland-Lessard 
Group, GEORGE OWEN has been named 
director of Design-Build Services for the 
Shockey Companies in Winchester, Va. W 
EUGENE PHILIP “PHIL” PAGE says 
he is “enjoying the sunshine” in Riverside, 
Calif. Phil teaches English at California State 
U., San Bernadino, and his wife, Reba, teaches 
education at U. California, Riverside. Their 
daughter is a May graduate of Grinnell Coll., 
and their son will enter Colorado Coll. in 
September. 


1965 srownine 
CRAMER has, he says, an “almost brand 
new” daughter, Laura Ann, born Nov. 12, 
1989. Browning has completed his 12th 
season with the Metro- Irie 
politan Opera Orches- 
tra’s first violin section. 
He is busy with several 
chamber music endeav- 
ors, which have included 
playing second violin 
to Elmar Oliveira in a 
Bronx Arts Ensemble Cramer 
concert on May 13. W Moorestown, N.J., 
resident JOSEPH 1. MARKOFF has been 
promoted to attending surgeon of the Cata- 
ract and Primary Eye Care Service of Wills 
Eye Hospital in Philadelphia, where he also 
directs the Visual Physiology Service. Joseph 
joined Wills’s medical staff in 1978. He is 
chief of ophthalmology at Albert Einstein 
Medical Center, attending surgeon at St. 
Agnes Medical Center and Methodist Hospi- 
tal, and an ophthalmology instructor at 
Jefferson Medical Coll. of Thomas Jefferson 
University. 
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3 966 One of the leaders in the 


passage of the Act for the Durable Power of 
Attorney for Health Care in Ohio was Demo- 
cratic State Senator RICHARD C. 
PFEIFFER, JR. The act will provide rea- 
sonable legal rules so patients and their 
families can end heroic and artificial life 
Support in cases of terminal or unbearable 
illness. W FRANK TOKER is a professor 
of fine arts at U. Pittsburgh and the father 
of Sarah-Augusta, 8; Maxwell, 6; and Jef- 
frey, 4. 


1967 The April 1989 issue of 


Good Housekeeping listed JOHN 
BEDWINEK as one of the nation’s best 
breast-cancer doctors. To spend more time 
with his family, John : 
left academic medicine 
and set up a private 
practice in St. Louis, 
Mo. W JAN KEENE 
MUHLERT is one of only 
three women currently 
directing a major U.S. 2 
museum. Since 1979 Jan Bedwinek 
has been director of the Amon Carter Museum 
in Fort Worth, considered a leader in American 
Art. ‘W An educator for more than 20 years, 
DAVID SHAPIRO, has been appointed 
principal of the Fieldstone Sch. in New York 
City. The school, which includes grades 7-12, 
is one of three Ethical Culture Schools 
offering a curriculum that integrates academic 
Studies, the arts and sciences, and ethics. W 
New York City soprano and painter JOANNE 
WILLIAMSON DORENFELD was presented 
in concert last season at the Canadian 
Embassy in Washington, D.C. at the Detroit 
Inst. of Art, and on CBC Radio, Toronto. The 
San Bernadino County Museum has accepted 
her paintings for her first museum show, 
where she won a Purchase Award from the 
Redlands Community Hospital Foundation. 


1968 orab. FONT was re. 


cently appointed associate director of em- 
ployee and organizational development for 
Colgate-Palmolive’s 
Corporate Technology Pe 
Group. Previously se- 
nior consultant with the 
technical and service 
groups of the General 
Motors Corp., Ora lives 
in Princeton, N.J., in 
her first newly-built Font 
home and looks forward, she says, to 
reimmersing herself in the cultural activities 
that nearby New York City offers. ‘W Professor 
of Ophthalmology at UCLA Sch. of Medicine 
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FACULTY Carroll Vincent Newsom, Feb. 
3, 1990, in Dublin, Ohio. Born Feb., 23, 
1904, in Buckley, IIl., he earned the Ph.D. 
degree from U. Michigan. He was profes- 
sor and chairman of mathematics at 
Oberlin from 1944 to 1948, during which 
time he served on both the General and 
College Faculty councils, the Hospital 
Board of Directors, and the Board of Di- 
rectors of People’s Bank. He resigned in 
1948 to become assistant commissioner for 
higher education in the state of New York, 
and two years later, associate commissioner. 
In 1955 he was named executive vice- 
chancellor of New York U., and was named 
president in 1956. He retired from the 
university in 1962 and was named senior 
vice-president of Prentice-Hall, Inc., which 
he also served as vice-chairman. In 1964 he 
was appointed president of the publishing 
house. He was preceded in death by his 
wife, Frances. Survivors include two sons 
and two daughters. 


Katherine Sarah Von Wenck, April 8, 
1990, in Oberlin. She was emeritus associ- 
ate dean of women and director of the Stu- 
dent Union. Her Memorial Minute will 
appear in a future issue of the OAM. 


Robert Wanner Wagner, Feb. 22, 1990, 
at his daughter’s home in Newton, Mass., 
Ofe Caliceresborm way 99,0 1913-nin 
Nesquehoning, Pa., he received the M.A. 
and Ph.D. degrees from U. Michigan. He 
was associate professor of mathematics at 
Oberlin from 1939 to 1942 and from 1946 
to 1950. From 1942 to 1946 he served in 
the U.S. Navy, teaching at the U.S. Naval 
Academy. He was named professor of 
mathematics at U. Massachusetts in 19s 
and served as associate dean of the Coll. of 
Arts and Sciences there from 1961 to 1970. 
He was named emeritus professor of math- 
ematics in 1983. His wife, Sally Marsh 
Wagner 41, preceded him in death. Survi- 


vors include three daughters; seven grand- 
children; and a niece. 


Janet Kay Wignall, March 8, 1990, at age 
89. She was emeritus assistant professor of 
physical education. Her Memorial Minute 
will appear in a future issue of the OAM. 


John H. Wolfenden, Dec. 27, 1989, at a 
nursing home near his home in Hanover, 
N.H., of heart failure. A native of England, 
he held master’s degrees from both 
Princeton U. and Oxford U. He was acting 
assistant professor of chemistry at Oberlin 
in 1927-28. He joined the faculty of 
Dartmouth Coll. in 1947, was named pro- 
fessor of chemistry in 1948, and chaired 
both the department of chemistry and the 
division of sciences during his tenure. He 
was named emeritus professor of chemistry 
in 1967. Survivors include his wife, the 
former Josephine Vance ’29; a daughter; a 
son; and four grandchildren. 


STAFF Gladys Hoyt Deckerhoff, Feb. 12, 
1990, in Ft. Lauderdale, Fla. She was sec- 
retary in the YMCA-YWCA office in 1955- 
56 and investment-office secretary in 1954- 
55. She was predeceased by her husband, 
George. 


Herbert E. Huffman, Dec. 8, 1989, in 
Oberlin. Born June 30, 1930, he was an 
educational media technician at Oberlin 
from 1966 to 1974, when he joined the staff 
at Lorain County Community Coll. Survi- 
vors include his wife, Aola. 


Donald F. Wilkinson, February 5, 1990, 
in Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio. Born Feb. 23, 
1926, he retired from the U.S. Postal Ser- 
vice before serving as Oberlin’s mail ser- 
vices manager from 1986 to 1988. 


GRADUATE SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY Obie 
Magellan Collins, B.D ’28, December 5, 


SUMMER 1990 


1989, in Gray, Ga. Born March 22, 1899, 
he received a B.A. degree from Morehouse 
Coll. He is survived by his wife, Goldie. 


Francis Asbury LaCroix, B.D. 32, Dec. 
27, 1989, at age 83. He received a B.A. 
degree from Baldwin Wallace Coll., and 
was a retired United Church of Christ 
minister. His wife, Charlotte Phillips 
LaCroix 732, survives. 


Roland Samuel Larson, B.D. ’60, Jan. 27, 
1990, in Brighton, Mass., of cancer. Born 
Feb. 2, 1935, in Curtis, Nebr., he received 
a B.A. degree from Doane Coll. in 1956. 
He was ordained by the Ohio Conference 
of the United Church of Christ in 1961. 
He dedicated his life to fighting social in- 
justice and organizing creative alternatives 
to ineffectual systems. The Firelands Re- 
tirement Centers, Inc., Lorain, Ohio, which 
he founded, became the nation’s model for 
alternative, independent retirement living. 
His Interfaith Housing Corp. in Boston, 
owned and managed by tenant groups, 
built subsidized housing for the needy. 
Most recently, he had returned to the 
counseling ministry, and had founded 
REFLECT, an organization to provide 
housing and rehabilitation for the home- 
less. Survivors include his wife, Norma; a 
daughter; a son; a step-daughter; a step- 
son; two brothers; and two sisters. 


KINDERGARTEN TRAINING SCHOOL Mabel 
Justina Brown ’22, Dec. 14, 1989, in 
Oberlin at age 86. She received a B.A. de- 
gree in education from Kent State U. A 
retired primary-school teacher, she had 
taught at several Oberlin-area schools. 


Jean McLure Cox ’31, Dec. 20, 1989, in 
New Castle, Pa., where she was born Dec. 
3, 1911. She earned a B.S. degree at Lock 
Haven State Coll. and an M.A. degree at 
New York U. Survivors include her hus- 
band, Raymond. 


C. Norman Fletcher, Oct. 25, 1989, in 
Bay Village, Ohio. Born April 7, 1897, he 
was married to Margaret Ferris Fletcher 
21, who survives. 


Leilah Kerr Salsinger ’25, Jan. 9, 1990, 
in Southfield, Mich., at age 85. Her hus- 
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band, Loy, predeceased her. 


Alberta Dole Smith ’18, March 10, 1990. 
Born March 14, 1898, she was retired as 
Sandusky (Ohio) Public Library’s 
children’s librarian. She was preceded in 
death by her husband, Joseph. Survivors 
include a niece. 


ACADEMY Nellie Warren Herzer 716, Nov. 
1, 1989, in San Antonio, Tex. Born Oct. 
13, 1888, she owned the Direct Sales Fur- 
niture Store in Zanesville, Ohio, from 1917 
to 1978. Her husband, A.S. Herzer, pre- 
ceded her in death. 


90/7 Edith Lombard Smith, Nov. 22, 
1988, in Petoskey, Mich. A homemaker, 
she was preceded in death by her husband, 
Donald. Survivors include a daughter. 


| 9 | Lucy Weston Scheuring, Jan. 2, 
1990, in Lakeside, Ohio. Born June 13, 
1889, she was a homemaker and retired 
teacher. Her husband, Carl, predeceased 


her. 


| 9 3 Corinne Thomas White, Jan. 15, 
1987, in Jersey City, N.J., at age 86. 


9 | 6 Mabelle Gould Tillotson, Oct. 4, 
1971, in Munster, Ind. Born Jan. 1, 1901, 
she was preceded in death by her husband, 
Roy. Survivors include a daughter. 


| 9 |] Consuelo Thwing Follini, Feb. 
27, 1990. Born July 15, 1896, she earned a 
B.A. degree from U. Wisconsin-Madison. 
She is survived by her husband, Carlos. 


Hazel Hawn Sperry, Jan. 21, 1990, in 
Palm Beach Gardens, Fla., at age 89. She 
was predeceased by her husband, ‘Thomas. 


| 920 Martha Rose Terborgh Child, 
March 11, 1990, in Northfield, Minn. She 
was born August 16, 1895, in Ada, Minn. 
She spent most of her life in Westfield, 
N.J., returning to Minnesota after the death 
of her husband, William. Her sister Lillian 
Terborgh Rowe ’26, and a brother prede- 
ceased her. Survivors include a son, Wil- 
liam 50; a daughter, Eleanor "52: a sister, 
Ruth Terborgh Murray 23; and five 


grandchildren. 


JOHN R. HECKENLIVELY is putting 
the finishing touches on his book, Principles 
and Practice of the Electrophysiology 
of Vision. In 1988 he published another 
ophthalmology textbook, Retinitis 
Pigmentosa. Collecting English pleine aire 
art has “turned into a fun hobby” for him, 
he says. He welcomes hearing from old 
friends and other Oberlin grads. Address: 
4034 Lamarr Ave., Culver City, CA 90232. 


1969 aicuarn p. pavis 


was recently promoted from assistant vice 
president to vice president of financial ser- 
vices at InterWest Savings Bank. Four years 
ago Richard, his wife, June, and their three 
children moved to Oak Harbor, Wash. on 
Whidbey Island. W Lakewood, Ohio, writer 
and editor WILLIAM H. FABER has 
accepted the position of public relations 
assistant at the Assoc. of Child Advocates in 
Cleveland. William is the former education 
director at the Oberlin Consumers’ Coopera- 
tive. He has also been assistant to the 
director of development at Oberlin, and 
specialist at the Oberlin Involvement Center, 
a social services agency. W Pennington, N.J., 
resident LYNNE RANSOM is director of 
Voices Professional Soloists Ensemble. In Feb- 
ruary the group performed in Trenton’s 
Trinity Cathedral. On Valentine’s Day, the 
ensemble performed in Princeton. W IRWIN 
A. TANENBAUM safely delivered his and 
Marta Braiterman’s (Class of 1972) third 
child, Jacob, in an unexpected home birth 
New Year's Eve. Irwin is rabbi of Temple 
Israel, the only Reform Jewish congregation in 
Ottowa, Ontario. He was recently elected 
president of the Canadian region of the 
Central Conference of American Rabbis. His 
address: 2155 Quinn Crescent, Ottowa, Ontario 
KIH_ 6J5, Canada. 


1970 meLANIE HEDLER 


gave up her real-estate career a year ago to 
open her own business, which markets women’s 
accessories from around the world. A Lorain 
County resident active in organizations that 
promote small busi- 
nesses, Melanie recently 
hosted Eleanor Hayes 
76 and Herb Kaatz |§ 
58 at the spring meet- \ 
ing of the Southwest 
(Cleveland area) Women 
Business Owners orga- 
nization. Eleanor is a Hedler 
television news anchor with Cleveland’s (BS 
affiliate, and Herb, a College trustee, is the 
retired owner of Airborne Manufacturing Co. 
Melanie is putting her real-estate and busi- 


ness experience to use as an alumni repre- 
sentative on the College Committee on Share- 
holder Responsibility. 


1972 marta BRAITER- 


MAN gave birth at home unexpectedly to 
her third child, Jacob, last New Year's Eve. 
Marta’s husband, Irwin Tanenbaum "69, 
safely delivered the baby. Last year Marta 
created a video, produced through the Ca- 
nadian Museum of Civilization, that prepares 
schoolchildren of diverse ethnic backgrounds 
for the travelling exhibit A Coat of Many 
Colors: Two Centuries of Jewish Life In 
Canada. Her address: 2155 Quinn Crescent, 
Ottowa, Ontario KIH 6)5, Canada. W 
MANOHARAN and Mahema DEVADOSS 
celebrated their daughter Sujatha’s marriage 
to Michael Pelletier on Jan. 4. Mahema was 
Asia House program director 1970-72, and 
young Sujatha was the “house mascot” 
during those years, Mano says. Oberlin 
alumni present were David Gallup ‘52, 
Padmasini Jotimuttu Gallup "57, Dean Den- 
nis Hudson °60, Avittathur Ramakrisnai 
Venkitaraman °65, and Julian and Elizabeth 
Boardman Smith, both "69. Other Oberlinians 
attending were Ursula Roedner-Delling, Ger- 
man House director 1969-70; Peter 
Jayapandian, Shansi faculty fellow 1969-70; 
and Indrani Michael, Shansi faculty fellow 
1966-67. W BETSY LAWRENCE mar- 
ried Joel Najman August 26, 1989. They 
have two children, Anila, 4; and Joya, |, 
both of whom Betsy adopted from India as 
a single parent. Betsy is a social-work 
supervisor for the Vermont Department of 
Health. ‘W Canadian, Israeli, and compara- 
tive politics expert GREGORY S. 
MAHLER has been named chairman and 
professor of the Department of Political 
Science at U. Missis- 
sippi. Before his ap- = 
pointment, Gregory was fi 
associate professor of 
political science at U. 
Vermont. His latest 
book, Comparative 
Politics: An Insti- 
tutional and Cross- Mabler 
National Approach, was published this 
year, as will be Israel in the Post-Begin 
Era, which he edited. He and his wife, the 
former MARJORIE WARD, have two 
daughters. ‘W Another Oberlin alumnus has 
joined the U. Mississippi faculty. Copyright- 
law expert DAVID E. SHIPLEY has been 
named dean of the Sch. of Law. David leaves 
his post as professor and associate dean for 
administration at U. South Carolina Sch. of 
Law. W RAY URWIN has retired from 
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Losses Continued... 


Minnie Sherman Morris, December 4, 
1989, at age 91. She was preceded in death 
by her husband, Barratt. 


Marguerite Walters Smith, December 31, 
1989, in Richmond, Ind. Born Oct. 17, 
1899, she studied education at Western 
Reserve U. (now Case Western Reserve U.) 
after graduating from Oberlin. She retired 
as garden editor for the Indianapolis Times. 
Her husband, Leland, predeceased her. 


Beulah Tyrell Whitby, Jan. 19, 1990, in 
Warren, Mich. Born Nov. 19, 1897, she 
received an M.A. degree from U. Michi- 
gan. She was retired as chairperson of the 
of sociology and social work department at 
Mercy Coll. She was preceded in death by 
her husband, Charles. 


| 9) | Edna Tucker Hornaday, April 
4, 1990, at age 90. Born in Washington, 
D.C., she had lived in Swarthmore, Pa., 
since 1923. She taught music and physical 
education in the Unadilla, N.Y., school 
system. Survivors include her husband, 
James; two daughters; a son; and eight 


grandchildren. 


1922 Grace Helen Bloss, August 27, 
1989, in Ashland, Wis. She was born Jan. 
1, 1900. 


Eloise Smiley Bradley, Jan. 17, 1990, in 
Kansas City, Mo. Born Sept. 3, 1900, she 
was preceded in death by her husband, 


Dan Theodore ’21. 


Margaret Fauver Carll, Jan. 18, 1990, in 
Walnut Creek, Calif., at age 89. She was a 
retired executive secretary. 


Emily English Gove, March 25, 1989, in 
Ann Arbor, Mich. Born Jan. 18, 1898, she 
studied at Columbia U. and U. Chicago 
after graduating from Oberlin. An English 
teacher, she retired from Birmingham 
(Mich.) High Sch. Her husband, Gilbert, 


predeceased her. 


Julitta Marguerita Rodenburg, Feb. 24, 
1988, in New Rockford, N.Dak., at age 87. 


Survivors include her sister, Josepha Anna 


Rodenberg ’21. 


| 923 Helen Hook Wills, Dec. 21, 1989, 
at age 83. She received the B.M. degree 
from Ohio U. and the M.M. degree from 
U. Cincinnati. She is survived by her hus- 
band, Benjamin. 


| 924 Leland Whaley Barber, Oct. 28, 
1989, in Ontario, Oreg., at age 86. He had 
owned Barber Farm Supply in Payette, Ind. 
Survivors include his wife, Mildred; and a 
sister, Faith Barber Barlow 732. 


Edna Shoup Hitchings, Nov. 16, 1989, 
at age 91. A retired social services supervi- 
sor, she received an M.A. degree from 
Western Reserve U. (now Case Western 
Reserve U.). Her husband, Frederic, pre- 


deceased her. 


Muriel Hall Ravlin, Jan. 2, 1990, at age 
86 in Clinton, N.Y. She earned an M.A. 
degree from the Graduate Teachers Coll. 
of Winnekta (IIl.), and taught in several 
cities, including Chicago, Cincinnati, and 
New Bedford, Mass. Survivors include a 
son and two cousins. 


| 925 Frances Fenn Seaman, March 18, 
1990, unexpectedly in Waterville, Maine. 
Born June 3, 1903, in East Cleveland, Ohio, 
she was a former counselor in the Oberlin 
Dean of Women’s office. She was ap- 
pointed dean of women at Colby Coll. in 
1957 and became its first dean of students 
in 1967. In 1964 she was appointed to the 
Governor’s first Commission on the Sta- 
tus of Women and in 1966 served as chair. 
Later she was appointed to the Governor’s 
Mental Health Advisory Council. She was 
preceded in death by her husband, Wil- 
liam H. Seaman ’24 (former director of 
admissions at Oberlin). Survivors included 
a son, Richard F. ’55; a daughter, Shirley 
Seaman Lake ’54; and four grandchildren, 
including David Seaman Lake, Class of 
1993. 


Violet Bender Turner, Jan. 20, 1990, in 
Harrisburg, Pa. Born Nov. 17, 1901, she 
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married James Sheldon Turner ’27, who 
predeceased her. 


| 926 Oliver Johnson Caldwell, Feb. 16, 
1990, in Cobden, Ill. Born Nov. 16, 1904, 
he received both the B.A. and M.A. de- 
grees from Oberlin, and was professor 
emeritus of higher education at Southern 
Illinois U. He is survived by his wife, Eda 
Holcombe. 


Esther Getz Donaghy, Feb. 1, 1990, at 
age 85. She is survived by her husband, 


Dick. 


Edna Smith Fishback, July 10, 1989, in 
Monterey, Calif. Born Dec. 5, 1903, she 
earned an M.A. degree at U. Michigan. She 
retired as an education specialist with the 
U.S. Navy. Her husband, Earl, predeceased 
her. 


David M. Robb, April 9, 1990, at home 
after a long illness, at age 83. Born in Tak 
Hing Chau, China, he had lived in Merion 
Station, Pa., before moving to Scituate, 
Mass., six years ago. He received the M.F.A. 
and Ph.D. degrees from Princeton U. He 
was professor emeritus of art history and 
former chairman of the art-history depart- 
ment at U. Pennsylvania. Survivors include 
his wife, Jane; a son; two daughters; a sister; 
and three grandchildren. 


Sadie Mae Faulkner Wiard, March 31, 
1990, at her home in Pensacola, Fla., at 
age 95. Her husband, George, predeceased 
her. Survivors include a daughter; a grand- 
daughter; two grandsons; a great-grand- 
daughter; and a great-grandson. 


| 92] Doris Hassler Davis, Dec. 1, 1989, 
at age 83. She studied education at U. Ak- 
ron after graduating from Oberlin. Survi- 
vors include her husband, Jerome Dean 
Davis ’28. 


Courtland Sherman Griswold, Jan. 23, 
1990, at age 84. He retired as a telephone 
engineer with the Ohio Bell Telephone Co. 
He is survived by his wife, Edna. 


Alicia Day Munroe, March 21, 1990, in 


Honolulu, Hawaii. Born Dec. 23, 1904, she 


received an M.A. degree from Harvard/ 
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Radcliffe U. and studied education at U. 
Hawaii-Manoa. She was a retired college 
and vocational counselor at Punahou Sch. 
in Hawaii. Survivors include her sisters, 
Henrietta Monroe Blyth ’28, and 
Maudwynne Monroe Metcalf ’30. 


James Everett Seaver, Jan. 4, 1990, in 
Gainesville, Fla., at age 86. He retired as a 
salesman with the Edwards Building Sup- 
ply Co. in Gainesville. 


| 928 Dorothy Brod Crittenden, Feb., 
2, 1990, in East Windsor, Conn. Born May 
6, 1907, she retired from the Cleveland 
Public Library where she had been the 
children’s librarian. Survivors include her 
husband, Ray W. Crittenden ’29; a daugh- 
ter, Nancy Crittenden Liedlich ’57; a son; 
and five grandchildren. 


Ruth Hazel Gochenaur, March 6, 1990, 
in Lancaster, Pa., where she was born. She 
was a retired U.S. Army medical technolo- 
gist. Surviving are a sister; two nieces; and 
a nephew. 


Sarah Bosworth Jones, August 30, 1989, 
in Berkeley, Calif. Born August 28, 1907, 
she married Charles William Jones ’26, who 
predeceased her. Survivors include a 
daughter, Frances Jones Lammers ’51. 


Minnie Lynetta Lynn, March 31, 1990, in 
Mifflintown, Mass. She was born Feb. 11, 
1902, in Winburne, Pa. She received the 
M.A. degree from Pennsylvania State U. 
and the Ph.D. degree from U. Pittsburgh. 
She received Oberlin’s Distinguished 
Alumni Award in 1953 for her contribu- 
tions to physical education. In 1960 she 
became director of the Boston Bouve Sch., 
and in 1964, when it merged with North- 
eastern U., she became its dean. She re- 
tired in 1967. A niece and nephew survive. 


Elizabeth Yeend Meyers, Jan. 24, 1990, 
in Norfolk, Va. Born August 3, 1906, she 
earned an M.A. degree from New York U. 
She retired from Barnard Coll.-Columbia 
U. as director of college activities. Her 


husband, James, predeceased her. 


Harold Clifford Morris, Jan. 3, 1990, in 
Sarasota, Fla. Born March 6, 1903, he 


working full time in church music to pursue 
a second career, in law. Ray and his wife, 
Kathy, have moved from Delaware to Los 
Angeles, where Ray is part-time music direc- 
tor at St. Francis Episcopal Church. He 
composed a setting of a psalm that was sung 
at the Episcopal Diocese’s annual convention 
in Los Angeles last Dec. Ray welcomes advice 
and support from alumni who have changed 
careers. Address: 13009 Riverside, No. 14, 
Sherman Oaks, Los Angeles, CA 91423. Phone: 
(818) 789-1460. 


i 973 Last spring Emory U. 
organist TIMOTHY ALBRECHT completed 
his third recital tour of Peru. His perfor- 
mance at Iglesia San 
Pedro in Lima was 
taped for broadcast on 
National Peruvian 
Television. He also per- 
formed in concert in 
Vero Beach, Fla., and 
as a soloist in Poulenc’s 
Organ Concerto Albrecht 
with the Atlanta-Emory Orchestra. This sum- 
mer Timothy taught for Emory in Vienna, 
performed a recital in Denmark, and spent 
a week as artist-in-residence at Silver Bay 
on Lake George in New York. W RICH- 
ARD BETHEIL and PATRICIA 
MCCONNELL, along with their 3 1/2- 
year-old son Philip, welcomed newborn 
daughter Laura on Sept. 9, 1989. Richard 
recently became a partner with the law firm 
of Pryor, Cashimon, Sherman and Flynn in 
New York, where he practices union-side 
labor law. Patricia, also a lawyer, represents 
labor unions. W HEIDI FULKERSON 
SAUNDERS joined with her husband, Bob, and 
daughter, Katya, in welcoming new-born 
daughter Corelli Rose “Lia” Saunders on Jan. 
T, 1990. They make their home in Weston, 
Mass., where Heidi focuses on growth-man- 
agement issues as an elected member of 
Weston’s planning board. W One year after 
the birth of their twin sons, PATRICIA 
MENGES and Greg Freerksen report “we 
made it.” The twins, Paul and Tim, joined 
daughters Suzanna, 6; and Andrea, 4, on Jan. 
17, 1989. Whe Massachusetts Board of 
Real Estate Appraisers has named WILLIAM 
J. “BILL” PASTUSZEK president. Bill, 
who is also vice-president and chief appraiser 
at Boston Federal Savings Bank, has served 
the board as chairman and coordinated many 
of its seminars. Bill, his wife, Ellen Jean 
Smith, and their children, Danya and Jonathan, 
live in Newton. W PAUL SOLYN, direc- 
tor of foundation and corporate support at 
Oberlin from 1981 until this spring, is now 
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assistant dean for development at Ohio U. 
Coll. of Arts and Sciences. Before joining 
Oberlin, Paul was the grants officer at 
Linfield Coll., consultant to the Oregon Arts 
Commission, assoc. instructor of English at 
Indiana U., and lecturer in English at Indiana 
U/Purdue U. A poet and the author of 
Mistress Quickly’s Garden, Paul is 
listed in Contemporary Authors and A 
Directory of American Poets and 
Fiction Writers. 


1974 Sculptor MARK GOR- 


DON has been appointed lecturer in ceram- 
ics at Sonoma State U. Since 1988 Mark had 
been artist-in-residence at the Des Moines Art 
Center, where a solo show of his work was 
presented this year. His work was also 
exhibited at the Socrates Sculpture Park in 
Long Island City in 1989. Mark would like to 
hear from “Oberlin folk,” he says. Address: 
c/o Department of Art, Sonoma State U., 
Rohnert Park, CA 94928. W Singer ELIZA- 
BETH “BETH” THOMPSON KAISER 
has been adjunct pro- 
fessor of voice at U. 
Vermont since 1987. 
This spring she served 
as sabbatical replace- ff 
ment for fellow faculty | 
member David Neiweem | 
75. Beth debuted with 


the Vermont Symphony Kaiser 


Orchestra in Dyorak’s Te Deum in March 
1988. Last summer she was the orchestra’s 
featured soloist in eight outdoor concerts of 
operatic arias. Her son, Jason, was born in 
May 1988. ‘W RICHARD F. UHLMANN 
and his wife recently celebrated the birth of 
Matthew, who joins his brothers Daniel and 
lachary. Richard has been promoted to 
associate professor of medicine at U. Wash- 
ington. Address: 4116 50th Ave. NE, Seattle, 
WA 98105. W The frustrating dead ends 
JULIA VAN DEVELDER POSNER en- 
countered while trying to adopt a child led 
to her 1989 book, Child Welfare League 
of America’s (CWLA) Guide to 
Adoption Agencies. It contains extensive 
information about hundreds of adoption 
agencies and resources throughout the coun- 
try. The 1990 revised edition is entitled 
Adoption Resource Guide. Julia lives in 
Lagrangeville, N.Y. 


§ 976 Free-lance journalist AN- 
THONY R. CHIAVIELLO has won the 
alternate position of a Fulbright Scholarship 
to teach journalism in Pakistan. In addition 
to doing free-lance work, Anthony is adjunct 
instructor of English at U. Cincinnati. Address: 
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studied education at Ohio State U. and 
Kent State U. after graduating from 
Oberlin. He coached athletics in Berea, 
Ohio, for 23 years. Survivors include his 
wife, Ruth Murray Morris ’28; a sister, 
Mildred Morris Haines ’20; a brother; and 
three grandchildren. 


| 929 Ethel Geissman Dodge, April 11, 
1989, at age 81. Her husband, Arthur, sur- 


vives. 


Zelma Muth Garthe, Feb. 14, 1990, in 
Lorain, Ohio. She was born Nov. 19, 1907, 


and was a retired music teacher. 


1930 Elton Strauss Cook, Jan. 28, 
1990, in Cincinnati. Born Dec. 24, 1909, 
in Oberlin, he received a Ph.D. degree from 
Yale U. A chemist who spent most of his 
career in cancer research, he retired as dean 
and professor of chemistry at St. Thomas 
Inst. for Advanced Studies. Survivors in- 
clude his wife, Elizabeth; two sons; a 
brother; and two grandchildren. 


James Wade Grant, June 17, 1989, at age 
79. He received an M.S. degree from 
Western Reserve U. (now Case Western 
Reserve U.), and retired as executive secre- 
tary of Franklin County Children Services. 
He is survived by his wife, Gladys. 


Tryon H. Ferguson, Feb. 12, 1990, in 
Rutland, Vt. Born May 6, 1909, he received 
a B.A. degree from Cleveland State U. af- 
ter earning a B.A. degree in economics at 
Oberlin. He retired as a data processing 
manager with ‘True Temper Corp. Survi- 
vors include a son, Charles Anthony 
Ferguson ’55. 


Herbert Randolph Moore, Jan. 9, 1990, 
at age 91. He earned an A.M.t. degree from 
U. Southern California, and was rector 
emeritus of St. Philip Episcopal Church and 
canon-for-life of St. Paul’s Cathedral, both 
in Los Angeles. Survivors include his wife, 
Lora. 


Benjamin James Sanders, Jr., March 31, 
1990, in Greenwood, S.C. Born Dec. 19, 


1899, in Allendale, S.C., he received a B.A. 
degree from Pennsylvania State Coll., an 
M.S. degree from Colored Normal Indus- 
trial and Mechanical Coll. (Orangeville, 
S.C.), and an honorary L.H.D. degree from 
Lander Coll. He retired as principal of 
Brewer High Sch. in 1969. Survivors in- 
clude his wife, Lucille; two sisters; and 
several nieces and nephews. 


193] George Farrand Baker, Feb. 6, 
1990, at his home in Oak Park, Ill. Born 
Jan. 22, 1909, he received an M.A. degree 
from U. Michigan. He taught classics at 
Oak Park and River Bend High Sch. for 39 
years. Survivors include his wife, Helen; and 


a daughter. 


Emma Kathryn Ruch Fraser, Dec. 11, 
1989, in Stamford, Conn. Born Nov. 29, 
1911, she earned secretarial certification 
at the Katherine Gibbs Secretarial Sch. 
(New York). She retired from the Saltcake 
Corp. 


Ethel MacAaron Pfister, Jan. 27, 1990, in 
Baltimore, Md., at age 80. She was a retail 
advertising representative for the Baltimore 
Sun. 


Velma Odiorne Randle, Jan. 26, 1990, at 
age 81. After graduating from the conser- 
vatory with a music-education major, she 
studied piano at the Cleveland Inst. of 
Music. She had been self-employed as a 
private music teacher and was the organist 
and choir director of Asbury United Meth- 
odist Church in Huntsville, N.C. 


Elsie Aldine Rule, Oct. 2, 1989, in 
Richland County, Ohio. Born Feb. 15, 
1909, she earned an M.M. degree from U. 
Michigan and retired as associate professor 
of music from State U. New York-Coll. at 
Potsdam. 


| 93) William Harvey Hill, Oct. 4, 1989, 
in Middletown, Conn., at age 81. He had 
been employed by the W.R. Peterson 
Oil Co. Survivors include his wife, 
Annabelle; and a cousin, Antoinette Lowry 
Barr 731, 
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Helen Mann Moyer, Oct. 13, 1989, in 
Findlay, Ohio. Born June 17, 1910, she 
earned a B.S. degree from Ohio State U. 
She was a homemaker. Her husband, Allen, 
survives her. 


| 933 John Stearns Gillespie, Nov. 30, 
1989, at age 78. He received both the B.A. 
and the M.A. degrees from Oberlin. 


Kenneth Manner Storandt, Jan. 20, 1990, 
im’ Cocoa Beach, Fla., at age 79. He re- 
ceived an M.A. degree from Columbia U., 
and was a retired social services executive. 
He was an alumni admissions representa- 
tive from 1975 to 1978. 


1935 Eugenia Martyn Bornemeir, 
April 5, 1988, in Lincoln Nebr., where she 
was born August 27, 1910. She received a 
B.S. degree from U. Nebraska and was a 
homemaker in Elmwood, Nebr. 


Margaretta Elizabeth Hess, on April 14, 
1990, in New Castle, Pa. Born May 29, 
1912, in Pittsburgh, she taught music and 
health at West Side Sch. for 35 years. She 
is survived by four cousins. 


Elizabeth Cronkhite Minot, April 5, 
1990, in Milwaukee, Wis. Born Feb. 12, 
1910, in Providence, R.I., she was a proof- 
reader for Dole Publishing Co. for 28 years. 
Her husband, Wayland, predeceased her. 


Survivors include a son and two brothers. 


NOTE: The following information was 
omitted from the corrected obituary that 
appeared in the spring issue for Arthur 
Smith Tucker. 

Arthur Tucker performed distinguished 
service in the U.S. Navy as a physician with 
the Sino-American Cooperative Organiza- 
tion in World War II and was a radiologist 
with the Atomic Bomb Casualty Commis- 
sion. He was a pioneer in pediatric radiol- 
ogy and a past president of the Society for 
Pediatric Radiology. A past member of the 
United Church Board for World Minis- 
tries, he was a Hadassah associate and 
founder and member of Hadassah’s Golden 
Wreath Society of Major Donors. He was 
a life member of Oberlin’s JFO Society. 
An Oberlin scholarship exists in his name. 


Dr. Tucker retired from Wayne County 
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(Michigan) General Hospital in 1981, not 
1984, as was erroneously reported in the 
spring issue. 


| 936 Thomas Gordon Jones, Feb. 7, 
1990, in New York City, at age 74. He 
received both the B.A. and Mus.B. degrees 
from Oberlin, and was the organist at St. 
Paul’s Lutheran Church, where he also 
taught. 


| 937] Mary Saunders Thompson, Jan. 
4, leO0eat aves /4wone earned ar nV aA, 
degree in social work and welfare from 


Florida State U. 


Frank Wallace Tobin, January 29, 1990, 
at age 73, in Wyndmoor, Pa. After receiv- 
ing a B.A. degree in physics from Oberlin, 
he received a B.S. degree in engineering 
from Massachusetts Inst. of Technology. 
He had been retired for 14 years from his 
position as supervisor of the Remotely Pi- 
loted Vehicles Project Office at the Naval 
Air Development Center in Westminster, 
Pa. He is survived by his wife, Phoebe 
Weaver Tobin 7°39; and two sons. 


| 939 Harvey Bradford McClellan, Oct. 
25, 1989, in Xenia, Ohio. Born Oct. 24, 
1918, he earned an M.D. degree from 
Western Reserve U. (now Case Western 
Reserve University), and was retired from 
surgical practice. His wife, Virginia 
Kurepkat McClellan 739, survives. 


940 Mary Jane Buckman, Sept. 27, 
1989, in Minneapolis, Minn., at age 71. She 
earned the B.A. and M.A. degrees from U. 
Minnesota and retired from the faculty at 
U. Minnesota Medical Sch. 


Rene Eugene Carroll, Sr., February 15, 
1990, in East Orange, N.J., following a 
lengthy illness. Born May 26, 1913, in 
Sweden, he received the M.A. degree from 
Seton Hall U. He retired from the Dept. 
of State, after which he taught social sci- 
ences and French and coached football at 
schools in Connecticut and Pittsburgh. He 
is survived by his wife, Eleanor Lenz °43; 
two daughters; a son; a brother; a sister; 
and three grandchildren. 


Robert O. Howe, April 7, 1990, in Con- 


P.O. Box 8283, Cincinnati, OH 45208. W 
Wethersfield, Conn., resident RENE LERER 
has been promoted to vice-president in the 
managed care and employee benefits depart- 
ment of The Travelers Companies. Before his 
promotion, Rene was responsible for the 
medical direction of the Travelers’ preferred 
provider organizations. He is a member of 
the Hartford County Medical Society, the 
American Coll. of Utilization Review Physi- 
cians, and the American Academy of Physician 
Executives. W BEVERLY OLSON 
BELSHEIM has changed her career from music 
to medicine. She is a third-year fellow in 
obstetrics and gynecology at the Mayo Clinic. 
Beverly's third child, Kari Elizabeth, was born 
May 20, 1989, joining 7-year-old David and 
5-year-old Brit. W The battle for artists’ 
rights is being played out in a Massachusetts 
court room where jamaica Plains artist 
ELAINE YONEOKA is suing Concord- 
Carlisle High Sch. for destroying, without her 
knowledge or approval, the abstract ceramic 
mural, Chaos Amidst Order, which she 
created while artist-in-residence there during 
the 1985-86 school year. Elaine is one of 
very few of the country’s artists who have 
committed the time and money necessary to 
See an art-destruction case through the legal 
bureaucracy. 


E977 vouc evans, pave 
HAYNES, NED TACY, and Dan Kunkel 
78 spent a relaxing vacation skiing and 
conversing in Frisco, Colo. “Many Yeomen 
ears should have been burning,” reports 
Doug. W After 10 years NANCY FLYNN, 
her husband, Donald Ruff, and their teenage 
son, Colin, are still living in Ithaca. Nancy has 
left her “fast track” job as assistant director 
of a computer sales operation at Cornell U.’s 
Information Technologies Group for a part- 
time position in Qutreach and_ full-time 
graduate studies in SUNY-Binghamton’s Cre- 
ative Writing Program. W U. lowa professor 
of Economics and Management Sciences 
JENNIFER FREIDEL REINGANUM is the 
eighth woman elected a fellow of the 
Econometric Society. An international group 
for the advancement of economic theory as 
related to statistics and mathematics, the 
Society accepts for nomination those who 
have published significant original contribu- 
tions to the area of economic theory or 
related mathematical methods. W DAVID 
LOEWENSTEIN, a 1989-90 fellow at the 
Newberry Library in Chicago, was recently 
promoted to associate professor of English at 
U. Wisconsin-Madison. David's book, Milton 
and the Drama of History, was published 
this year. ‘W Having spent eight years work- 
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ing and studying in Europe, MICHAEL 
MANION has recently returned to the 
United States. His current project is a large 
composition for cello and tape to be pre- 
miered by Stephen Harrison °78, a cellist with 
the Stanford String Quartet. W JUDY 
PELLARIN and Andrew Stern ‘76 an- 
nounce the birth of Kelsey Marie Pellarin, on 
August 8, 1989. Their first child, Erin Mich- 
elle, is 3 1/2 years old. W AILEEN 
ROTHENBERG was recently married to 
Salim Beuk Aghai, a Persian Baha'i, and 
“inherited” his two children, Hamed, 8; and 
Mona, 6. Aileen is the student-activities advi- 
sor at U. Washington. ‘WA recent recipient 
of an M.A. degree in public policy from New 
York U, GABRIELLE SHUBERT is 
managing the public art program at the 
Metropolitan Transportation Authority in New 
York City. W RUSS WALKER and 
CORTLAND HILL are roommates once 
again. For the past three years they've shared 
quarters in Tallahassee, where both work for 
the Florida Department of Environmental 
Regulation and manage cleanups: Russ in 
hazardous waste sites and Cortland with 
gasoline spills. They encourage old friends 
and acquaintances to visit for guided tours of 
the Panhandle’s “pristine rivers and sparkling 
Gulf beaches.” Their address: 1581-B, Jack’s 
Dr., Tallahassee, FL 32301. 


1978 atan conEN was 


married to Shannon Bowman in June 1989. 
Alan is an assistant clinical professor of 
psychiatry at U. California-San Francisco. He 
maintains a private practice and treats AIDS 
patients at San Francisco General Hospital. 
Alan and Shannon were expecting their first 
child in June. W DOUG and Kathy 
FRANK announce the birth of Griffin 
Lawrence Warner Frank on Dec. 31, 1989. 
The family lives in New York City. ‘W Kate Ilana 
Steiker-Ginzberg was born Jan. 21, 1990, to 
LORI GINZBERG and Joel Steiker ’77. 
Lori’s book, Women and the Work of 
Benevolence, was published this year. Joel 
works for Praxis & Assoc., where he is a 
consultant for employee-owned businesses and 
community groups. Kate joins her parents in 
welcoming visitors. Their address: 4813 Beau- 
mont Ave., Philadelphia, PA 19143. Phone: 
(215) 726-6832. W Assistant general attor- 
ney for Capital Cities/ABC MONIQUE REID 
was commuting to her New York City office 
by train when she met Frederick Douglas 
Berryhill. They were recently married on 
Paradise Island in the Bahamas. Among the 
66 guests was Ken Hilton 76. Monique and 
Fred have bought a new home in Freeport, 
Long Island. 
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cord, Mass. He was born Sept. 24, 1918, 
in Greensburg, Ind., and graduated from 
Parks Coll. He retired as a principal en- 
gineer with Raytheon Co. Survivors include 
his wife, Barbara; two daughters; a son; 
and 10 grandchildren. 


| 94 | Priscilla Blashingham Downey, 
Feb. 22, 1990, at age 70. She is survived 
by her husband, Bowman. 


194) Guy Stuart Wells, March 12, 
1990, in Oberlin, at age 83. He was a re- 
tired insurance agent with Wells Insurance 
Agency. His wife, Beatrice, and his brother, 
Edward S. Wells 730, predeceased him. 


1943 Martha Kissane Frye, Jan. 16, 
1990, in Encinitas, Calif. She retired as a 
computer systems analyst with IBM Corp.’s 
Corporate Headquarters Information Sys- 
tems. Survivors include her husband, Irv- 
ing Traugot; a son, Michael Edward ’69; a 
daughter, Susan Frye Johnson ’71; and a 
cousin, Esther Kissane Hodgkinson 749. 


| 944 Wallace Glenn Anderson, April 
8, 1990, in East Lansing, Mich. Born Sept. 
16, 1922, in Cadillac, Mich., he retired 
from his position as division sales manager 
for Procter & Gamble Co. in 1971. His 
wife, Elizabeth Caldwell Anderson 744, 
predeceased him. 


Philip Roland Hildner, Jan. 27, 1990, in 
Alexandria, Va. Born Sept. 1, 1922, he 
earned an M.B.A. degree from U. Michi- 
gan and was a retired realtor with O’Conor, 
Piper, & Flynn. Survivors include his wife, 
Sylvia Wecker Hildner ’49; and a brother, 
David W. Hildner 42. 


| QAO jeante=marie Koeppe Marcone, 
April 23, 1989, in Dayton, Fla. Born Nov. 
8, 1924, she became a teacher after earn- 
ing an Ed.Mus.B. degree at Oberlin. Sur- 


vivors include her husband, Vincent. 


| 94] John Richard McIntosh, Jan. 3, 
1990, at age 65. He earned a bachelor of 
laws degree from Columbia U., and was 
vice-president of the Manufacturers 


Appraisal Co. Survivors include his wife, 


Adele. 


John Emil Rupp, March 21, 1990, in 
Danvers, Mass., at age 66. Born in Evans- 
ville, Ind., he received an M.A. degree from 
U. Chicago. He retired as a national sales 
manager of Allyn & Bacon, Inc. Survivors 
include his wife, Margaret Ann; three 
daughters; his mother; three sisters; and two 
grandchildren. 


Warren Leland Anderson, Oct. 29, 1989, 
in Hanover Park, Ill., at age 88. His wife, 


Valerie, survives. 


1949 C. Sewell Weech, Jr., April 3, 
1990, after a brief illness, in Wilmington, 
Del. He was born March 18, 1928, in Bal- 
timore, Md., and had recently retired as vice 
president of American Life Insurance Co. 
Survivors include his wife, Ann; two sons, 
including William A. Weech ’83; and three 
grandchildren. 


| 950 Patricia Johnson Budde, August 
13, 1989, in Attleboro, Mass. Born August 
23, 1928, she received a B.A. degree from 
U. Colorado and an M.A. degree from Clark 
U. She was a teacher at Gordon Sch. in 
East Providence, R.I. Survivors include her 
husband, Ray. 


| 95 | Clarence Kenneth Clark, Jr., 
Feb. 6, 1990, in Youngstown, Ohio, at age 
59. He received a J.D. degree from Harvard 
U. and was a retired partner with the law 
firm of Harrington, Huxley & Smith. His 
mother, Katherine Griswold Clark ’22, 
predeceased him. Survivors include his fa- 
ther, Clarence K. Clark ’22. 


| 952 Edgar Mayer Turrentine, Jan. 25, 
1990, in Minneapolis. Born June 18, 1924, 
he received the Ph.D. degree from U. Iowa. 
He was professor of music and director of 
graduate studies at U. Minnesota. Survivors 
include his wife, Bonnie. 


| 953 Elizabeth Louise Gaddum, July 
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21, 1989, in Chateaugay, N.Y., at age 56. 
She had taught piano after receiving both 
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the Mus.B and Mus.M degrees from 
Oberlin. 


Phyllis Butler Ryan, March 21, 1990, in 
Syracuse, N.Y., where she was born. She 
was 58 years old. After graduating from 
the conservatory, she earned a B.A. degree 
from Syracuse U., and retired in 1988 as 
an administrator with the children’s divi- 
sion of the Onondaga County Dept. of 
Social Services. Survivors include two 
daughters, a brother, a niece, and two 
nephews. 


1955 Jack Harris Weisbond, April 1, 
1990, in Highland Park, Ill., of a heart at- 
tack, at age 57. He was vice president and 
sales manager for Jaymar-Ruby Group, Inc. 
He is survived by his wife, Frances, and 
two sons. 


1962 Roger Erwin Davis, Jan. 25, 
1990, at his home in Holland, Mich., from 
lung cancer. He was born Jan. 7, 1935, and 


received an M.M. degree from Northwest- 
ern U. He was professor of organ and col- 
lege organist at Hope Coll. Survivors in- 
clude his mother; four children; a brother; 
two sisters; two grandchildren; and his 
companion, Norene Walters. 


973 Robert LeRoy Durr, February 22, 
1990, in Indianapolis. Born May 8, 1951, 
in Elwood, Ind., he received the M.M. 
degree from Indiana U. He taught music 
theory and composition at National Au- 
tonomous U. (Mexico City). Survivors in- 
clude his parents and a sister. 


| 97] Tim Alan Cofer, Jan. 9, 1990, at 
age 34. He was administrator and brass 
coach for the Washington, D.C., Youth 
Orchestra program. 


CORRECTION: Wade Ellis, former 
Oberlin professor of mathematics, died 
November 20, 1989, not 1980, as reported 
in the Spring 1990 OAM. 
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E 979 Having completed his Ph.D. 


degree in geophysics at U. Texas-Dallas, 
RICK ANDERSON is a senior geophysi- 
cist for a geophysical software company in 
Seattle, Wash. Rick is writing a book about 
the graduate-school experience and would like 
to hear hear about other alumni’s grad school 
careers. His address: 6268 137th Pl. NE 
#240, Redmond, WA 98052. W TIM 
CORFMAN and MOLLY SORENSON 
were married Oct. 3, 1987, in Long Beach, 
Calif. Tim 1s an internal-medicine physician 
with Kaiser-Permanente, and Molly teaches 
music in grades one through five. They were 
expecting their first child in August. W 
Special assistant for Minority HIV Policy Coor- 
dination, Centers for Disease Control, JACOB 
A. GAYLE, JR., was a consultant to the 
Ohio Dept. of Health’s AIDS Activities Unit 
from 1985 to 1988. Jacob is also an assistant 
professor of community health at Kent State 
U., and a consultant to the National School 
Boards Assoc. AIDS Task Force, and to 
AIDSCOMM, an international AIDS education 
initiative sponsored by the US. Agency for 
International Development. W AMY 
KITAHATA-SPORN has joined the Julliard 
Opera Center faculty. She continues to teach 
the Alexander Technique at the Julliard Sch. 
Theatre Dept. and for the technique’s Teacher 
Certification Program at the American Center. 
Amy also maintains a private practice in New 
York City. Her address: 201 W. 89th St., Apt. 
IQE, New York, NY 10024. Phone: (212) 496- 
6144. W Armand James Massimini was born 
Feb. 7, 1990, to ESTHER MARX MASSIMINI. 
Armand’s sister, Amanda, is 2 years old. 
Esther works as a principal engineer at 
Honeywell Commercial Flight Systems in Phoe- 
nix, where she lives. W TONY POST and 
Margie Greenfield "78 wonder if their son 
Daniel, born July 23, 1989, will be a member 
of Oberlin’s Class of 2011. Tony is a fellow in 
gastroenterology at the Cleveland Clinic, and 
Marjie is an assistant professor of Obstetrics 
and Gynecology at Case Western Reserve U. 
W The day after their second child was born, 
GEOFF and Happy SAYRE MCCORD 
learned that Geoff had received a promotion 
and tenure in the Philosophy Department at 
U. North Carolina-Chapel Hill. Roswell Thomas 
Sayre McCord was born Feb. 6, 1990. W 
HENDRIK SYBRANDY is the new gen- 
eral assignment reporter at WRIY-TV, the 
ABC affiliate in Indianapolis. His Address: 
5809 Sebring Dr., #D, Indianapolis, IN 
46254. W LAURIE WEISBLATT 
FRIEDMAN and her husband, Jeff, announce 
the birth of their daughter, Gabrielle Eve, on 
July 19, 1989. Laurie works for the Bank of 
Boston, and Jeff is a psychiatrist at McLean 


Hospital in Belmont, Mass. 


# 980 Working in a bookstore to 
earn rent money, ABBE LYONS continues 
to perform her jazz and blues originals in 
Ithaca. She recently released an album on 
cassette, Household Chores, and earned 
a brown belt in Washin-ryu karate. Her 
address: P.O. Box 535, 1030 Coddington Rd., 
Ithaca, NY 14850. W JULIANI 
SIDHARTA’s second child, Jonathan, was 
born Dec. 9, 1989. Her first child, David, is 
2 years old’ W LEONARD “LEO” 
SMITH was recently appointed assistant 
professor of history at Oberlin. Before moving 
to Oberlin, Leo completed an Olin Postdoctoral 
Fellowship at Yale U. 


i 98 4 After nine years of working 
in Boston, VALERIE BOTTER has “opted 
for a more relaxed lifestyle,” she says. Valerie 
married Marc Sternick June 24, 1990 and 
now practices law in Northampton, Mass. W 
JANET CROMWELL is the United 
Methodist campus minister at U. Oregon, 
Wesley Foundation, 1236 Kincaid St., Eugene, 
Oreg. 97401. WA recent graduate of U. 
California-Los Angeles, TED GRADMAN is 
a clinical psychology postdoctoral fellow at 
Stanford U. Ted is investigating the cognitive 
functioning of older diabetics and short-term 
therapy for depressed older adults and their 
care-givers. He is still addicted to skating, he 
says, and hopes to enter some competitions. 
He also “enjoys cavorting with Bay-area 
Obies” Ami Laws 76; LAUREN UNGAR: 
and Eleanor Piez, Victor Yalom, and Rob 
Sieger, all ’82. W Since leaving the Sultanate 
of Oman last summer, KEN FAIRFAX and 
NYETTA YARKIN have been learning 
Korean at the Foreign Service Inst. They now 
live in Pusan, where Ken is the economic and 
consular officer at the American consulate. 
Old friends travelling in Korea are invited to 
visit. Their address: American Consulate Pusan, 
APO San Fransisco, CA 96301. W DAVID 
HUTCHINSON is finishing the second 
year of his family-practice residency in Duluth. 
The little free time he has is spent enjoying 
Lake Superior by canoe camping, fishing, and 
kayaking. David also enjoys bike racing. He 
plans to build a log cabin near a stream in 
the woods. Vv NICHOLAS 
ISHERWOOD’s third compact disc, a 
recital of Cesti’s cantatas, will be released in 
September. He has also recorded the role of 
Romeo in Pascal Dusapin’s opera, Romeo 
and Juliet. Nicholas recently directed and 
performed in Moderna’s Satyricon in France 
with Vincenzo Manno '70 and Carol Robinson 
78, and has performed in the Soviet Union, 
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Memorial Minute 


FENG MING-HUEI 


Instructor of 
East Asian Studies 


By 
David E. Kelly 


A hen Feng Ming- 


huei passed away April 11, she had been 
teaching at Oberlin less than two years, and 
yet she had profoundly touched the lives of 
her students, colleagues, and friends. No 
words we speak here today can be as 
eloquent as her students’ heartfelt tes- 
timonies at her memorial service a month 
ago, or the essay by her husband, Bob 
Harrist, in the program for that occasion. 
And yet I feel compelled to share with the 
entire Oberlin faculty some of my reflec- 
tions of a colleague who departed from this 
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world much too young. 

Feng Ming-huei’s untimely death, at 
an age that Confucius called “emerging 
from confusion,” forces us to confront 
the fragility and brevity of life on earth. 
Consciously or subconsciously, Ming- 
huei was aware of the temporal limita- 
tion of life, and she showed us how to 
prioritize the unlimited agenda items 
that compete for our /imited energy 
and time. For Ming-huei, being the 
darned best teacher was her number- 
one agenda item. Inspired by her ex- 
ample, the person nearest and dearest to 
her declared last summer that his top 
priority for the summer was to enjoy his 
time with Ming-huei and to allow him- 
self time and attention to appreciate her 
fine qualities. 

Feng Ming-huei’s students and col- 
leagues will always remember her as a 
consummate teacher, both as an imparter 
of knowledge and as an inspirer of best 
effort. One of her favorite words was 
wuliao, which means trivial, silly, insig- 
nificant. With this word, she guarded her 
loved ones, her students, and above all 
herself, from complacency and swell- 
headedness. At an age when many of us 
have only courage enough to give our 
students positive reinforcement, she 
practiced tough love on her students. 
This she did with resounding success 
because her toughness was always tem- 
pered with acceptance, humor, generos- 
ity, and love. Feng Ming-huei was able 
to be brutally frank in criticizing a stu- 
dent in class, and yet have his self-confi- 
dence and enthusiasm for learning re- 
stored by the end of the class period. One 
Chinese lesson all her students have 
learned is ma shi teng, da shi ai (scolding 
is affection, spanking is love). Through 
her conduct rather than words, Ming- 
huei has exemplified the Chinese con- 
cept that a true teacher becomes a parent 
to her students. 

Even while suffering from what turned 
out to be terminal illness, Ming-huei was 


unstinting 1n giving her time and energy. 
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She conducted an extracurricular calligra- 
phy class, providing all the materials— 
brushes, ink, paper—for the student par- 
ticipants. Her joy in giving of herself was 
so genuine and apparent that a student 
would have no qualms about visiting her 
and her husband near midnight for help 
with a fellowship application due the next 
day. Recently, a colleague found among 
Ming-huei’s notes a detailed accounting 
of each individual student’s flaws and 
needs, and a log of their progress in over- 
coming those flaws. 

In the Chinese scheme of things, a true 
sage governs with non-action; he governs 
simply by his “being.” Ming-huei is no 
longer with us, but her “being,” without 
action, continues to teach and inspire us. 


Among all the lessons that we have learned 
through Ming-huei, perhaps one of the 
more mundane is that the true qualifica- 
tions of a great teacher cannot be mea- 
sured by her credentials. 

Feng Ming-huei’s spirit lives among 
those who knew and loved her well. She 
departed this world with Bach’s Cantata 
140, “Sleepers Awake,” ringing in her ears. 
In life, she has awakened us to certain 
truths; we would like to think that she 
has passed on to eternal wakefulness. 


DD RAL Viel mel KK Wa imtaien  seaiiane 
professor of history and East Asian studies at 
Oberlin College. This Memorial Minute was 
adopted by the General Faculty of the College 
May ime 1990. 


THE OBERLIN 
COLLEGE CHAIR 


The Oberlin College chair—in three 
styles—is available by mail order 
from the Alumni Association. It is 
manufactured and shipped by Boone 
Industries, Boone, North Carolina. 


The Captain’s Chair, shown right, is 
$134 in black lacquer finish with 
black or cherry-tinted arms and $137 
in dark walnut stain. 


The Oberlin College Boston Rocker, 


with black or cherry-tinted arms, is 
available for $140, and an Oberlin 


College Deck Chair in red canvas with gold lettering is $50. 


The College seal and trim on the Captain’s Chairs and the Boston Rocker are in gold. 


All chairs, except the Deck Chair, are shipped C.O.D. with freight charges varying 
from $35 to $55. Shipping is included in the price of the Deck Chair. Each order 


takes six to eight weeks to process and ship. 


To order, please send check (payable to Oberlin College) for amount of the chair to: 


Oberlin Alumni Association 
Bosworth Hall 
Oberlin, OH 44074-1089. 
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Germany, Portugal, and Los Angeles. ‘W In April 
ADAM KUENZEL accepted the principal 
flute position with the Minnesota Orchestra. 
V_ Children’s book author MEGAN 
MCDONALD, a Pittsburgh resident, has 
published her first book, Is this a House 
for a Hermit Crab? W JOSEPHINE 
“JO” ROSS and Christine Guilfoy announce 
the birth of their son, Samuel Kevin, on May 
25, 1989. Samuel’s arrival caused Jo to miss 
the class reunion last year. W JULIA 
THOMPSON married Paul Robinson in 
August 1989, in Berkely, Calif. The Reverend 
Kirk E. Thompson ’76 helped officiate. Other 
Oberlinians in attendence were Susan E. 
Thompson ’70; Cheryl Keefe ’77; Dan Clohossey, 
Laurel Chrisman Clohossey, Martha Fisher, and 
Mary McCorison Rosenbloom, all °80; and 
JOSH ROSENBLOOM. julia received an 
M.A. degree in 1989 from Duke U. and works 
as a physical therapist at St. Francis Hospital 
in San Fransisco. 


( 982 Former deputy director of 


Manhattan Burough’s Community Assistance 
Unit MICHAEL KHARFIN has been ap- 
pointed director of the Community Assistance 
Unit of the New York City’s Mayor’s Office. The 
unit coordinates city agencies’ work with 
community boards. Michael got involved in 
city politics when he joined now-mayor David 
Dinkins’s 1985 campaign for Manhattan Burough 
president. W MARY “MOLLY” PYLE 
met Czechoslovakian native Jiri Stejskal in 
Prague in 1984. They married Jan. 6, 1990. 
Molly is working on an M.M. in Vocal Perfor- 
mance degree at Temple U., and jiri is 
Studying comparative literature at U. Penn- 
sylvania. W Wed in 1987, SUSAN 
VANDERKLOOT and David HARARI cel- 
ebrated the birth of their daughter, Sara 
Isabel, on March 22. Sara’s arrival was, says 
Susan, a “joyous” interruption of her Ameri- 
can History doctoral studies. Their address: 
1127 Mountain Ave. Berkeley Heights, NJ 
07922. ‘W Having completed an M.A. degree 
in International Relations/China Studies at 
Johns Hopkins U. Sch. of Advanced Interna- 
tional Studies, DAVID YOUTZ is working 
at the Inst. for East-West Security Studies, 
where he coordinates the Asia program. The 
institute is a nonprofit European-American 
think tank focused on current issues in East- 
West relations. David's address: $17 3rd St., 
Brooklyn, NY 11215. 


HY 9833 As a new associate in the 


Atlanta law firm of Alston and Bird, M. GINO 
BROGDON will focus on medical malprac- 
tice. W VICK] GREENLICK is the senior 
producer at Signature Productions, a film 
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production company in Portland. Her ad- 
dress: 2136 NE !7th, Portland Ore. 97212. 
Phone: (503) 287-2722. W Emma Lehman 
Rowan was born Dec. 16, 1989, to ANDREA 
LEHMAN and ANDY ROWAN. Having 
completed his master’s degree in geology at 
Rutgers, Andy is working for an environmen- 
tal consulting firm. Andrea is working as a 
free- lance editor, and “having fun with 
Emma,” she says. They live in Trenton, N.J. 
Y Boulder resident ELLEN ORLEANS 
is, she says, the owner of a “fledgling, yet 
flourishing,” graphic-arts business. She writes 
a monthly humor column, Can’t Keep a 
Straight Face, for a Denver magazine. 
Ellen is on the steering committee of the 
Lesbian Connection and has recently published 
a lesbian business directory. She lives with 
her partner, Lori Fuller, and their cats, Isis 
and Amanda. Their address: 865 37th St., 
Boulder, CO 80303. W MICHAEL 
PITCHER and his wife, Jackie, announce 
the birth of their second child, Eric Andrew, 
on Feb. 16, 1990. Michael is studying for his 
MBA degree at Ashland U. and works as a 
technical manager at Ansell Edgemont. Jackie 
is a plant administrator for Oscar Mayer. 
Their address: 20571 CR. 6, Coshocton, OH 
43812. Phone: (604) 623-8113. 


1984  puese vopyk, 
LOIS WESSEL, and JANE LOUBIER 
danced at the Penguino Reggae Bar on the 
Carretera Norte in Managua on Jan. 13, 1990. 
The three have also met, they say, at the 
Daily Cafe “in an unidentified North American 
city.” ‘W President of the American Harp 
Society-Georgia chapter MONICA 
HARGRAVE has been appointed harp 
instructor at Georgia State U. Monica also 
keeps a busy free-lance schedule. W Wash- 
ington, D.C, area pianist JUDY KESSLER 
teaches piano and plays for dance classes at 
the Jewish Community Center. She lead the 
French Classical Jazz Ensemble and regularly 
plays solo jazz piano. Judy lives in Silver 
Spring, Md. ‘W Former assistant professor of 
conducting at the conservatory and conductor 
of the Oberlin Contemporary Ensemble Opera 
and Orchestra ROBERT SPANO has been 
appointed assistant conductor of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra. 


1985 

KINETA HUNG 
earned an M.B.A. degree 
from York U. (Ontario) 
in June. She plans a 
career as a market re- 
searcher. W Emerge 


Santiago 


magazine staff witer ROBERTO SANTIAGO 
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ROBERT L. JACKSON 


Director of Admissions, 
Registrar 


By 
Elbridge Putnam Vance 


ener L. Jackson of 
Pinehurst, North Carolina, our friend and 
former associate, died November 3rd, 
1989. I feel that I knew Bob extremely 
well. | had been at Oberlin six years when 
he arrived, and I was still on the faculty 
when he retired. 

We had much in common. Both at- 
tended Haverford College as under- 
graduates; both had golden retrievers, 
from the same litter; both appeared on 
television for the first time together—in 


‘Toledo presenting Oberlin’s educational 


program—and both, at different times, 
owned the same house. But of more im- 
portance, both worked together over an 
extended period of time on the admission 
of Oberlin’s student body, he as director, 
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and I as chairman of the Admissions 
Committee. 

Bob grew up in Philadelphia, attend- 
ing Germantown Friends School and 
Kent School in Connecticut. After one 
year at Radley College as the first En- 
glish Speaking Union Exchange Scholar 
to go from the United States to England, 
he returned to Haverford College gradu- 
ating with a B.S. degree in economics in 
1939. 

His first position, from 1939 to 1947, 
with the United States Guarantee Com- 
pany in New York as surety-bond under- 
writer, was interrupted from 1941 to 
1945, when he served as a commissioned 
officer in the European theater of opera- 
tions, receiving campaign stars there as 
well as in northern France, Rhineland, 
and West Germany. He then entered the 
academic world at Colorado College, 
where he worked until 1949 as assistant 
to the dean of the college and then direc- 
tor of admissions. 

In 1949 Bob came to Oberlin at the 
age of 33, serving as director of admis- 
sions for 24 years and continuing as regis- 
trar for eight more. He retired in 1981. 

While at Oberlin, Bob was active in 
professional organizations. He was con- 
sultant to, and committee member of, 
numerous state and national associations 
in the college-admissions field. He was 
twice elected to the Executive Board of 
the Association of College Admissions 
Counselors (1953-56 and 1965-66) and 
in 1975 was awarded a life membership 
by the Ohio chapter of the association 
for his distinguished service. From 1957 
to 1962 he served on the National Merit 
Scholarship Program Selection Commit- 
tee. From 1960 to 1967 he was a member 
of the Board of Trustees of the African 
Scholarship Program of American Uni- 
versities, a program that involved a co- 
operative effort on the part of over 200 
leading colleges and universities to re- 
spond to the educational needs of the 
emerging African nations. Also, he was 
most active with the College Entrance 
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Examination Board, serving on the Com- 
mittee on International Education (1965- 
68), the Planning Committee on College 
Admission Policies for the 1970s (1967), 
the Midwest Regional Committee on 
Equal Access to Education (1972), and as 
consultant to the Committee on Cen- 
tralized Admission Services (1968). 
Through his efforts at Oberlin, fresh- 
man applications increased from 1000 in 
1950 to 3200 in 1973. He initiated the 
use of faculty members in the recruiting 
process. He was responsible for launching 
several minority-recruitment drives. These 
included a summer program for the area 
high-school students as well as Oberlin’s 
Black Caucus Program, which contributed 
to the success in 1972 of 100 new black 
students enrolled. He set into motion the 
February Admissions Program, its success 
in 1971 being measured by the 110 new 
students enrolled that February. The Fac- 
ulty Children’s Scholarship Program, 
which went into effect July 1, 1958—a 
great benefit to the faculty and more re- 
cently to the staff as well—was a direct 
result of Bob’s hard work over a three- 


year period. 

During Bob’s last eight years at 
Oberlin College as registrar, he enjoyed 
the challenge of the computer changeover 
for record-keeping, and the closer rela- 
tionship with both faculty and students. 
During his entire life at Oberlin he had 
the opportunity to work with students, 
faculty, other administrators, trustees, and 
alumni as well. He thoroughly enjoyed 
these contacts and relationships. Because 
of his unique ability, he was able to please 
almost everyone—a most difficult under- 
taking at Oberlin. His influence and total 
contribution to the College community 
has been and will continue to be felt and 
deeply appreciated for many years to 
come. As Rachel Powers, Dorothy Judson, 
Marge Slater, Margaret Streicher or 
Sheila Harley would say, “What a guy!” 
We all say, “Thank you, Bob.” 


ELBRIDGE P. VANCE Ss emeritus 
professor of mathematics at Oberlin College. 
This Memorial Minute was adopted by the 
General Faculty of the College April 17, 
1990. 


KEEP UP WITH WHAT’S REALLY 
HAPPENING AT OBERLIN 


(and what everyone is saying about it) 


SUBSCRIBE TO THE OBERLIN REVIEW 
News, COMMENTARY, FEATURES, ARTS, SPORTS 


FOR A FULL YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION, SEND $25 
AND CORRECT MAILING ADDRESS TO: 


Subscriptions Manager 
The Oberlin Review 
Wilder Hall Box 90 
Oberlin College 
Oberlin, Ohio 44074-1081 
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has won Hispanic magazine’s annual fic- 
tion contest for his short story, Negrito. 
Roberto has elaborated on his experience 
growing up black and Latino as a featured 
speaker at Rutger’s U. and Vassar Coll. He is 
completing his first novel, a mystery-thriller 
about the Latin American counterfeiting trade. 
V NADINE SCHIAVI is a member of 
Northwestern U.’s J.L. Kellogg Graduate Sch. 
of Management’s Class of 1991. Nadine had 
previously worked as a volunteer manager in 
Haiti. W JANINE STERNLIEB was a 
witness for the plaintiff in a mock trial at 
Northeastern U.’s law school in which 
SHARON BARR and David Habenstreit 
83 were opposing counsel. Sharon repre- 
sented plaintiff JAY BORDAGE, her real- 
life husband. Members of the jury included 
LAUREN GANZ, CARLA WILLIS, and 
Meghan Burke ’88. 


i 986 MEG BEHR entered 
Smith Coll. Sch. for Social Work last June. She 
has also produced 
Peaceful Night, a 
cassette tape of her 
original songs. Copies 
of the cassette can be 
obtained by contacting 
Meg. Her address: 4809 
Grantham Ave. Chevy Ee i? 
Chase, MD 20815. W Bebr 
AMY K. GINSBERG is living in Colum- 
bus and attending Ohio State U. Sch. of Law. 
“I can’t believe how big the campus is,” she 
reports, “or that no one knows what a co- 
op is.” W This fall BEN SAFERSTEIN 
will begin law studies at U. Pittsburgh Sch. of 
Law. As always, he is looking for other Obies 
with whom to play jazz or sight-sing renais- 
sance motets. HANNAH SEROTA and 
Christopher Campbell were married Sept. 3, 
1988, in Ridgefield, Conn. Among those 
attending were ELLEN KREMER, PE- 
TER MONEY, Pamela Serota 90, Kim 
Sypeck, "85, and LUCINDA WALKER. 
Hannah is a regional human resource man- 
ager for May Co., and Chris is a graduate 
Student in higher-education administration at 
U. Akron. W Santa Barbara resident 
KATRINA ZOOK earned an M.A. degree 
in voice at U. California-Santa Barbara in 
March and entered the doctoral program in 
musicology. “I’m singing a lot and enjoying 
southern California,” she says. 


E9SB7 on api, jacquetyn 
LAWLER premiered Jeffrey Raheb’s En mi 
cielo crepusculo for guitar and soprano 
at CAM.I. Hall in New York City. Jacquelyn 

(continued on page 50) 
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Narratives from the Crib 
EDITED BY 
KATHERINE JOHNSON NELSON 752 
Harvard U. Press 

This book focuses on a two-year-old child’s 
emerging use of language and her capacity 
for understanding, imagining, inferring, 
and problem solving. Nine scholars of child 
language and cognitive development ana- 
lyze baby Emily’s presleep monologues and 
bedtime conversations with her parents 
(taped over a 15-month period), offering a 
variety of perspectives on the beginning of 
the relation between language and thought. 
According to its publishers, this book is 
unique in the field in its focus on extended 
discourse and its reflections of complex 
representations of a young child’s reality. 
In addition to Nelson, contributors to 
Narratives from the Crib include Jerome 
Bruner, John Dore, Carol Feldman, Julie 
Gerhardt, Elena Levy, Joan Lucariello, 
Daniel Stern, and Rita Watson. 

Nelson is distinguished professor of 
psychology at the City U. of New York 
Graduate Sch. She is the author of several 
books, including Making Sense: The Acqui- 
sition of Shared Meaning. 


Missionaries of Revolution: 
Soviet Advisers and 
Nationalist China, 1920-1927 
BY C. MarTIN WILBUR 731 AND 
JULIE LIEN-YING How 
Harvard U. Press 
During the 1920s the Soviet Union, in an 
effort to motivate revolution, sent to China 
scores of military and political advisers as 
well as arms and money to influence po- 
litical developments. The details of this first 
large-scale intervention by revolutionary 
Russia into the affairs of a foreign country 
were revealed when the Chinese govern- 
ment seized a mass of secret documents in 
a raid on the Soviet military headquarters 
in Peking in 1927. In this book, the authors 
tell the little-known story of this failed 
Soviet exploit by integrating information 
from these documents with contemporary 
historical materials. The human side—the 
dangers and frustrations faced by Russians 
and Stalin in 


who worked for Lenin 


China—is also depicted through diaries, 
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Missionaries of 


“SOVIET ADVISERS AND 
NATIONALIST CHINA, 1920 - 1927 


C. Martin Wilbur an 
Julie Lien-ymg How 


letters, and reminiscences. 

Steven I. Leving of Duke University calls 
this book “a true monument of historical 
scholarship that will be read and consulted 
by students of this period for a very long 
time to come.” 

C. Martin Wilbur is George Samsom 
Professor Emeritus of Chinese History at 
Columbia U. The late Julie Lien-ying How 
was a research associate at Columbia’s East 
Asian Inst. 


Psychoanalysis and the 
Nuclear Threat: Clinical and 
Theoretical Studies 
EDITED BY Howarp B. LEvINE, DANIEL 
Jacoss 759, AND LOWELL J. RuBIN 
Analytic Press 
In this collection of essays the editors 
make a systematic inquiry into the nuclear 
threat and the psychological impact of living 
with it. In bringing together writing by 
Vamik D. Volkan, Hanna M. Segal, John 
EF. Mack 751, Henri Parens, W.W. 
Meissner, and the editors, among others, 
Psychoanalysis and the Nuclear Threat ad- 
dresses the issue of how psychoanalysis can 
contribute to an understanding of the 
nuclear threat. Covering the dynamic, de- 
velopmental, and clinical considerations 


created out of life in the nuclear age, the 
book includes chapters on the develop- 
mental consequences of the nuclear threat 
in childhood, adolescence, and adulthood 
and on the technical issues raised by the 
occurrence of related material in analytic 
and psychoanalytic hours. In an attempt to 
identify and explain the ways in which the 
threat of world destruction affects human 
psychological development, the book also 
includes psychoanalytical perspectives on 
the need to have enemies; love, work, and 
survival in the nuclear age; and the rela- 
tionship of the nuclear threat to issues of 
mourning and melancholia. 

Jacobs is assistant clinical professor at 
Harvard Medical Sch.; Levine is on the 
faculty of the Boston Psychoanalytic Soci- 
ety and Inst. and is in private practice as a 
psychoanalyst; Rubin is on the faculty of 
the Boston Psychoanalytic Society and Inst. 
and is a clinical assistant professor of psy- 
chiatry and human behavior at Brown U. 


The Face of Ancient America: 
The Wally and Brenda Zollman 
Collection of Precolumbian Art 

BY LEE A. Parsons, JOHN B. CarLsOn 

67, AND PETER Davip JORALEMON 
Indiana U. Press 

This catalogue presents more than 150 ex- 
amples of stone, ceramic, jade, gold, and 
feather work from five cultural and geo- 
graphical areas in the history of Precolum- 
bian art: the Olmec civilization, the Maya 
lowlands, the coastal lowlands, the Mexi- 
can highlands, and the Andes. Renowned 
scholars of pre-Spanish art and archeology 
of Latin America, the authors provide in- 
troductory essays summarizing the history, 
culture, and styles of the five areas repre- 
sented as well as thorough descriptions and 
analyses to accompany full-color illustra- 
tions of each object. 

John B. Carlson is the director of the 
Center for Archeoastronomy, College Park, 
Maryland. Lee A. Parsons is the guest 
curator for the exhibition The Face of 
Ancient America at the Indianapolis Mu- 
seum of Art and author of The Origins of 
Maya Art. Peter David Joralemon is author 
of Origins of Religious Art and Iconography in 
Preclassic Mesoamerica. 
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Skipping around the World: 

The Ritual Nature of 
Folk Rhymes 
BY FRANCELIA MCWILLIAMS BUTLER 734 
Library Professional Publication 
“As far as I am aware,” says the author in 
her introduction, “Skipping around the World 
is the first attempt to make an extensive 
international study of rhymes for skipping.” 
In this book for adults, Butler, who has 
spent half a lifetime gathering skip-rope 
rhymes in 57 countries around the world, 
has recorded what she considers the most 
interesting and original from her collec- 
tion—those rhymes seldom or never seen 
in print that reflect the time and place in 
which she heard them. Enlivened by anec- 
dotes of the author’s rhyme-gathering ex- 
periences, Skipping around the World is di- 
vided into 10 chapters, including “Mystery 
and Romance,” “Hope and Hopelessness,” 
“Rhymes of Joy,” “Protest: Political and 
Personal,” “Pondering Death,” and “Sex 
and Skipping.” 

Butler, professor of English at U. Con- 
necticut, Storrs, is author of The Lucky Piece, 
among other novels; a founder of the 
Children’s Literature Association; and edi- 
tor of the Children’s Literature Journal. 


Silk Road: A Novel of 
Eighth-Century China 
BY JEANNE LARSEN ’7 1 
Henry Holt 

Part historical novel, part fantasy, part 
speculative fiction, Silk Road, Larsen’s first 
novel, is set in the eighth century, in Tang 
Dynasty China. In scenes reminiscent of a 
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Taoist heaven and a Buddhist hell, she tells 
the story of Greenpearl—the young daugh- 
ter of a powerful general who guards the 
lands bordering Tibet—and her 10-year 
quests, one assigned in another incarnation, 
the other on earth. By turns a courtesan, a 
magician’s assistant, a warrior, a silk weaver, 
and a poet, she makes her way along the Silk 
Road with the caravan of traders, having 
magical encounters with of a cast of charac- 
ters including goddesses, dragons, monks, 
people of the steppes, and a ghost. 

“Silk Road takes you into a fabulous, and 
very real world,” says Annie Dillard. “In 
prose that is by turns quirky and lyrical, 
lavish or clean as a marmot’s whistle, it tells 
a story about the magic of the actual and the 
magic of the storytelling itself. And Larsen 
clearly knows her stuff: about Chinese litera- 
ture, Chinese goddesses, even China’s geo- 
logic bones.” 

Larsen teaches English at Hollins Coll. 
and isa translator of Chinese verse. Si/k Road 
was recently issued in paperback by Fawcett 
Columbine. 


Harpsichord in America: 
A Twentieth-Century Revival 
BY LARRY PALMER ’60 
Indiana U. Press 

In this book Palmer tells the story of the 
harpsichord’s comeback. Having been 
eclipsed by the piano, the harpsichord by the 
end of the 19th century had been relegated 
to the realm of museum curios. Early in the 
20th century, however, harpsichord player 
and builder Arnold Dolmetsch found a mar- 
ket for his harpsichords, clavichords, and 
virginals as well as an audience for his cham- 
ber concerts featuring the music of these 
instruments. Soon thereafter, harpsichord- 
ist Wanda Landowska made her American 
debut, becoming almost a cult figure and 
exerting a powerful influence on the course 
of harpsichord performance for the next half 
century. Among her students were Putnam 
Aldrich, a former pianist; the duo of Philip 
Manuel and Gavin Williamson; and Alice 
Ehlers, who was featured at the harpsichord 
in the movie Wuthering Heights. 

Landowska’s instrument was a Pleyel— 
heavy, durable, and suited to her grandiose 
playing. As the revival of the harpsichord and 
other authentic instruments progressed, 
builders began to make lighter instruments, 


and recently harpsichord kits have become 
available to do-it-yourself builders. Con- 
temporary composers including Francis 
Poulenc and Elliot Carter have written for 
harpsichord, and, in a reversal of past prac- 
tices, harpsichordists borrow from music for 
the piano. 

Larry Palmer, professor of harpsichord 
and organ at Southern Methodist U., is a 
harpsichord recitalist and editor of the harp- 
sichord pages for The Diapason. 


A NOVEL BY 


BILL KENT 


Under the Boardwalk 

BY BILL KENT ’76 
William Morrow & Co. 
In this book, his first novel, the author 
draws on 10 years’ experience reporting on 
Atlantic City. Since leaving Oberlin, Kent 
has, he says, “become an expert on that 
wretched, scheming, boiling, morally be- 
reft sand spit of a boardwalk and blackjack, 
Trump and travail, few winners and far too 
many losers: the Once and Future Queen 
of Resorts, the big Taffy, Babylon by the 
Sea, its formerly fresh air and ocean breezes 
perpetually smogged by exhaust fumes from 
1500 buses and thousands of automobiles 
who dump 300,000 people each day into 
sprawling, spangled bad-taste mills of fate.” 
In Under the Boardwalk he offers a view of 
the city through the adventures of the 
story's protagonist, Louis Monroe, a rookie 
vice detective. 

“What gets this young cop going,” says 
Marilyn Stasio of the New York Times, “is 
his moral outrage at the accumulated mis- 
ery of society’s detritus—the whores, the 
homeless, and the hopeless—who are 
booted around by cops and criminals 
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alike. ... Cruising Atlantic City with Mr. 
Renta. 
Kent is a free-lance journalist living in 
Philadelphia. In 1981 he started the Atlan- 
tic City entertainment page of the Phila- 
delphia Inquirer; his weekly Atlantic City 
column appears in the Bergen Record. Kent 
won the 1982 Benjamin Fine Journalism 
Award for “The Saturday Morning Massa- 
cre,” published in Philadelphia magazine. 


is even more of a thrill.” 


Entrepreneurial Systems for 
the 1990s: Their Creation, 
Structure, and Management 
BY JOHN E. TROPMAN ’61 
AND GERSH MORNINGSTAR 
Greenwood Press 
Written for aspiring entrepreneurs, this book 
offers a perspective on entrepreneurship that 
disputes individualistic myths on the subject 
and provides a specific theory about success- 
ful entrepreneurial activities. The real key to 
success, suggest the authors, is the use of 
entrepreneurial systems—collections of in- 
dividuals working together. Divided into 
three parts—The Entrepreneurial Impulse, 
The Ten-S System, and The Entrepreneur- 
ial: Orchestrating Entrepreneurial Perfor- 
mance—the book illustrates how entrepre- 
neurial ventures work and offers advice on 

how they can be successful. 

Tropman is professor of social-work ad- 
ministration at U. Michigan. His previous 
books include Public Policy Opinion and the 
Elderly, Policy Management in the Human Ser- 
vices, and Meetings: How to Make them Work for 
You. Morningstar is managing editor of Cen- 
tral Florida Film and Entertainment Revue. 


Help for Families of the Aging: 
Caregivers Can Express Love 
and Set Limits 
BY CAROL SPARGO PIERSKALLA AND 
JANE Dewey HEaLp ’52 
Support Source 
This book is a seminar manual that has been 
expanded and revised; the new edition has 
been piloted by groups in churches, adult- 
day-care centers, family-service associations, 
and community centers. It explains the ad- 
justment process families experience in deal- 
ing with their aging members, reveals under- 
lying dynamics that can put caregivers in a 
rut, and offers detailed suggestions for initi- 
ating and leading an eight-week seminar on 
caring for the aging. Through sequenced 
exercises and discussions, participants learn 
communication and decision-making skills 
that help them understand, limit, and fulfill 

their responsibilities to older relatives. 


Heald is past executive director of the 
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National Support Center for Families of the 
Aging and winner of one of the first Na- 
tional Caregivers awards, given by the 
American Assoc. of Retired Persons. 
Pierskalla is director of Aging Today & 
Tomorrow for the American Baptist 


Churches, U.S.A. 


Southern Comfort: 
The Garden District of 
New Orleans, 1800-1900 
BY S. FREDERICK STARR 

Massachusetts Inst. of Technology Press 
A pioneering study of the opulent Garden 
District of New Orleans, this 312-page 
work—“the best yet written on New Or- 
leans or any portion thereof,” says Roger 
Kennedy, director of the Smithsonian 
Institution’s National Museum of American 
History—contains evocative photographs by 
Robert Brantley, as well as never-before- 
published documentary illustrations from 
the archives of the Historic New Orleans 
Collections. 

Southern Comfort describes how immi- 
grant merchants and craftsmen from 
throughout the United States and abroad 
combined efforts to create one of America’s 
first and most elegant suburbs, a lavish and 
enduring symbol of southern comfort in the 
Victorian era. The first study of New Or- 
leans to relate economic and social move- 
ments to the architectural face of the city, it 
unveils the process by which a predomi- 
nantly Yankee suburb became a profoundly 
Southern community. 

Using New Orleans’ unique notarial 
archive—a detailed written record relating to 
real estate and architecture there—Starr cre- 
ates an active interchange with the people 
who built the district. Its architects, builders, 
craftsmen, and servants are introduced, and 
the colorful details of their lives are recounted. 
Southern Comfort shows how Anglo-Saxon 
newcomers to the Crescent City capitalized 
on the boom of “King Cotton” and the possi- 
bilities posed by improved urban transporta- 
tion to create a semirural village within the 
teeming Mississippi River metropolis. 

Starr is president of Oberlin Coll. He has 
written numerous books in the field of So- 
viet affairs and on topics that include art, 
architecture, and jazz. 


CWLA’s Guide 
to Adoption Agencies: 
A National Directory 
of Adoption Agencies 
and Adoption Resources 
BY JULIE VAN DEVELDER POSNER 774 
Child Welfare League of America, Inc. 
This volume breaks new ground in the field 
of adoption by offering prospective adoptive 
parents detailed information on over 600 
licensed adoption agencies across the coun- 
try. A 668-page, state-by-state guide—simi- 
lar in format to Barron’s Guide to Colleges and 
Universities—it includes private agency 
summary charts for quick reference and an 
appendix listing about 50 agencies with few 
or no geographic restrictions that place chil- 
dren in adoptive families across the nation. 
Also featured is information about public 
and private licensed adoption agencies in 
each state and national child welfare and 
triad support organizations. Written by an 
adoptive parent, the guide promotes the 
benefits of agency-mediated adoption and 
guides prospective adopters through the maze 
of adoption options now available—infant, 
international, and special-needs adoption; 
single-parentand older-parent adoption; and 
traditional, identified, and open adoption. 
Posner, a free-lance writer, lives in 
LaGrangeville, N.Y., with her family. 


MICHAEL 
ELLMAN 


Inside War: The Guerilla Conflict 
in Missouri during the 
American Civil War 
BY MICHAEL FELLMAN 66 
Oxford U. Press 
The state of Missouri during the Civil War 


years was the site of the most widespread, 
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destructive, and prolonged guerrilla war- 
fare in the history of America. Missouri, a 
slave state that rejected secession, was be- 
sieged before the war by divisiveness that 
escalated into robbery, arson, torture, and 
bloody raids on farms and settlements once 
the war was fully under way. The guerilla 
conflict, writes Fellman in Inside War, 
“truly was a spontaneous creation of the 
people, by the people, for the people, and 
against the people.” Drawing on first-hand 
evidence—letters, diaries, military reports, 
court-martial transcripts, depositions, and 
newspaper accounts—Fellman presents an 
inside view of the conflict. Using many 
sources previously unopened since the end 
of the Civil War, including eyewitness ac- 
counts by civilian men and women caught 
amid the terrorism waged by both sides, 
Fellman illuminates this crucial chapter of 
American history. 

Fellman is professor of history at Simon 
Fraser U., British Columbia. He is the au- 
thor of three previous books on 19th-cen- 
tury American history. 


Symmetries of Culture: 
Theory and Practice 
of Plane Pattern Analysis 
BY Dorotruy K. WASHBURN ’67 
AND DoNaLD W. CROWE 
U. of Washington Press 
Since no easily accessible guide to its appli- 
cation has been available, symmetry analysis 
has been neglected by the humanities and 
social sciences. Designed for the 
nonmathematician, this book was created to 
remedy the situation. It demonstrates how 
patterns from cultures throughout the world 
can be classified according to the symme- 
tries that generate them. 

After giving an introductory review of 
the intellectual history of symmetry analysis 
the authors describe ethnographic studies 
suggesting that pattern makers recognize 
and select only certain design layouts as 
culturally appropriate—and that these par- 
ticular geometric structurings serve as tribal 
identifiers. Also described are all possible 
pattern classes, each of which is “keyed out” 
by the authors and explained through simple 
and complex examples. The combined work 
of an anthropologist and a mathematician, 
this book is both a comprehensive survey of 
symmetry in world cultures and a handbook 
for anyone who wishes to classify patterned 
design. 

Washburn is a research associate at U. 
Rochester. Her publications include A 
Symmetry Analysis of Upper Gila Area Ce- 
ramic Design, Structure and Cognition in Art, 
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and numerous articles. Crowe is professor of 
mathematics at U. Wisconsin. He is coau- 
thor of Excursions into Mathematics. 


Schooling in Renaissance Italy: 
Literacy and Learning, 
1300-1600 
BY PAUL GRENDLER 759 
Johns Hopkins U. Press 
The educational revolution of the Renais- 
sance—the effects of which are still felt to- 
day—transformed European culture. Little 
is known, however, of how this revolution 
occurred or how Renaissance schools func- 
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Literacy and Learning, 
1300-1600 


Paul E Grendler 


tioned. Through a study of original teachers’ 


manuals, textbooks, and archival material, 
Grendler provides the first comprehensive, 
detailed account of Italian Renaissance pri- 
mary and secondary education. In addition 
to taking the reader inside the classroom to 
observe Renaissance teaching methods, he 
presents the earliest available statistics on 
enrollment and literacy rates as well as infor- 
mation on school policies and finances. 
“Paul Grendler’s monumental work,” says 
Charles Trinkaus, “provides the matrix and 
the underpinnings of Renaissance humanis- 
tic culture, the dominant mentality of the 
reading public. ‘This is an understanding so 
fundamental to the pursuit of Renaissance 
intellectual historical studies that one must 


wonder how we could operate in suchacloud 


of unknowing heretofore.” 

Grendler, professor of history at U. 
Toronto, is author of Culture and Censorship 
in late Renaissance Italy and France; The Roman 
Inquisition and the Venetian Press, 1540-1605, 
and Critics of the Italian World, 1530-1560; and 
editor of An Italian Renaissance Reader. 


Conducting Made Easy 
for Directors of 
Amateur Musical Organizations 
BY CHARLES J. MEEK 738 
Scarecrow Press 

Drawing on more than 50 years of experience 
as aconductor of symphony orchestras, bands, 
church and civic choirs, and barbershop cho- 
ruses, Meek has written this book to provide 
untrained conductors with a practical guide 
for effective directing. Included are chapters 
on technical tricks, exercise techniques, ter- 
minology, and score reading. Conducting Made 
Easy, says Oberlin Emeritus Professor of 
Clarinet and Music Education George Waln, 
“should serve the amateur conductor with a 
wealth ofinformation and advice beyond those 
basic conducting arm movements. For that 
matter, the professional might well consider 
many aspects of the book to improve the 
manner with which he or she conducts re- 
hearsals. .. . 1 A volume like this should have 
been available a long time ago.” 

Meek is former director of instrumental 
music at both Georgia State Coll. and Shurtleff 
Coll. He taughtin the Music Education Dept. 
at Oberlin until the outbreak World War II. 


Other Recent Titles 


Hungary to 1993: Risks and Re- 
wards of Reform by Eva Kerpel and 
David A. Young °79. The Economist Intelli- 
gence Unit. 


At Home in the Universe by Oscar EF. 
Bonny 43. Icarus Books. 


William Carlos Williams, the Arts, 
and Literary Tradition by Peter 
Schmidt 775. Louisiana State U. Press. 


Women in History, Literature, and 
the Arts: A Festschrift for 
Hildegard Schnuttgen in Honor of 
Her Thirty Years of Outstanding 
Service at Youngstown State Uni- 
versity edited by Thomas A. Copeland 
66. Youngstown State U. 


Best Places to Stay in Asia by Jerome 
Klein °39. Harvard Common Press. 
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recently became engaged to marry George 
Shambaugh '85. W HETTY LIPSCOMB 
has cut her hair. She invites both supporters 
and protesters to make their opinions known. 
Address: 1420 Floyd Ave. Richmond, VA 
23220. Phone: (804) 358-4739. WA German 
Academic Exchange Service stipend will allow 
RACHEL MCGINNIS to study in West 
Germany for a year. Rachel earned an M.A. 
degree in German Literature from Washing- 
ton U. last May. WA studio-art/art-history 
major at Oberlin, DENISE MELVIN is 
living in Italy and studying graphic design. 
She sends special greetings to Mona Syed, 
Steve §., Michelle, Yin, Teresa, Peter C., and 
Dorothy. Her Address: 48 Uia Erasmo Gattamela, 
Rome, Italy, 00176. Phone: 39-6-294029. W 
Living wih SARA PAUSLEY keeps MARIN 
RITTER “amused”, says Marin. Marin works 
at a Washington, D.C. law firm, where she 
has “catapulted” through the ranks to be- 
come head librarian. W Top honors in the 


Butler, Pa., Symphony Assoc.’s 10th Annual 
Young Artists Competition went to JEFFREY 
STOCK. Jeffrey’s winning performance was 
of Vivaldi’s concerto for sopranino recorder. 
He won a cash prize and a solo performance 
with the Butler Symphony. 


i9ss Graduate coordinator for 
Lifespring JONATHAN ARAK has been 
working with Harold Prince on the new 
musical, Kiss of the Spiderwoman, with 
a score by John Kander °S1 and Frank Ebb. 
Jonathan is living in New York City with 
Louise Favier, who recently arrived in the U.S. 
VA national tour of the musical The 
Wizard of Oz featured TIM CROSS in 
the role of the Cowardly Lion. Tim recently 
graduated from the American Musical and 
Dramatic Academy’s two-year program in 
musical theater. His address: 949 Columbus 
Ave., #8, New York, NY 10025. W As as- 
sistant producer at Woody Clark Productions, 
ROBERT FALUDI works on major mo- 
tion picture projects such as Manjiro. 


Robert lives in San Francisco. His phone 
number: (415) 648-8153. W WILLIAM 
GOLDMAN has completed his second year 
of law school at Dickinson U. His article, 
“Berne-ing the Soviet Copyright Codes: Will 
the U.S.S.R. Alter its Copyright Laws to Comply 
With the Berne Convention?,” was published 
in the Dickinson Journal of Interna- 
tional Law. W As a recently promoted 
assistant managing editor at Ballantine Books, 
JOSH KARPF 1s still editing science fic- 
tion. But now, he says, he is “losing my mind 
and my hair!” W CHRISTINE M. LEE is 
studying law at Harvard U. Law Sch., where 
she recently made the Law Review. 
Christine spent the summer in New York 
working with the ACLU’s Women’s Rights 
Project and the law firm of Debevoise and 
Plimpton. W CATHERINE RENGGLI 
married Takeru Igusa Nov. 18, 1989. Among 
those attending the wedding were MELISSA 
LIU and CAROLYN NAGLER. Catherine 
and Takeru ‘s address: 843 W. Buckingham 
Pl, Chicago, IL 60657. W JEANINE 


SPELT married David Gau August 5, 1989. 
Among her bridesmaids were Victoria Gau and 
Jane Story, both °88. Victoria composed and 
performed a piece for viola and tenor, and 
Jane read from The Road Less Trav- 
elled. This fall Jeanine will enter the clinical 
psychology program at Virginia Common- 
wealth U. W In July JENNIFER R. 
STIBBE left for Germany. She was one of 
52 Americans to receive a scholarship jointly 
sponsored by the U.S. Congress and the 
German Budestag. The scholarship will enable 
Jennifer to study and intern professionally for 
one year. W JEREMY ZILBER received 
an M.A. degree in political science from Ohio 
State U. last March. Jeremy plans to pursue 
his Ph.D. degree this fall at either Rutgers U. 
or Ohio State U. 


1990 The Class of 1990 has 
elected RYAN BERG president of the 
class and SAMMIE L. DAVIS-DYSON 
vice president. Ryan and Sammie will serve 
until 1996. 
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Alumni Tours 


JOHN FREDERICK OBERLIN 
PILGRIMAGE »* 

October 4-19, 1990 

Commemorate the 250th birthday of John 
Frederick Oberlin by visiting the five moun- 
tain villages where he put his religious beliefs 
into practice. Itinerary includes full-day visit 
to the Ban de la Roche, memorial service in 
Oberlin’s church, and visits to the Oberlin 
Museum in Waldersbach and the Oberlin Room 
in the Alsation Museum in Strasbourg. Ex- 
plore the rugged scenery of Alsace and the tiny 
villages along the Wine Road at wine-harvest 
time; other highlights include visits to pictur- 
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esque Colmar, Kayserberg (birthplace of 
Albert Schweitzer), the small villages in 
Lorraine associated with Joan of Arc, and the 
German cities of Trier and Koblenz, known 
for their Roman ruins. The tour ends with a 
Rhine River cruise past Die Lorelei. Escorted 
by the Reverend Manfred Lassen, Lutheran 
pastor and Protestant chaplain at Oberlin 
College. 


BANGKOK, BALI & BEYOND + 
February 10-March 3, 1991 

Join Emeritus Professor of Art Paul Arnold 
*40 and his wife, Sally Clagett Arnold 41, as 
they journey from Bangkok to Singapore 
(with three days of sightseeing in each city) 
and take a 14-day cruise aboard the 400- 


end coupon to: Midge Wood Brittingham a 


Oberlin Alumni Association * 105 Bosworth Hall * Oberlin, OH 44074 


Please send information on the following Oberlin alumni tours: 


I Bangkok, Bali & Beyond 


4 John Frederick Oberlin Pilgrimage 


I Northern India and Nepal 
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passenger Ocean Pearl (Bahamian registry). 
The cruise includes tours of the Malaysian 
capital of Kuala Lumpur and the Indonesian 
capital of Jakarta, an overland trip to the 
amazing temple complex of Borobudur, a 
visit with Shansi reps in Java’s Jogjakarta, and 
visits to Bali and the private island paradise of 
Pulau Sepa. Optional extension to Chiang 
Mai and Chiang Rai, Thailand. 


NORTHERN INDIA AND NEPAL + 
April 17-May 8, 1991 

Proposed itinerary in India includes Delhi; 
train to Ranthambore Wildlife Sanctuary and 
Bharatpur Bird Sanctuary; Agra and the Taj 
Mahal; Darjeeling (with its wonderful views 
of the Himalayas); and Kalimpong and 
Gangtok (Sikkim). The Nepal itinerary in- 
cludes Kathmandu and vicinity and a one-day 
trek from Pokhara at the foot of the Annapurna 
range. Because of the political situation in 
Kashmir, Srinagar is not now open to tourists, 
but if the situation improves, we will try to 
make a last-minute substitution. 


ANTARCTICA « 

Winter 1992 + 20 days 

Accompanied by world-class naturalists 
aboard the Society Explorer; Beagle Channel, 
Cape Horn, Drake Passage, four days of ex- 
ploration of waters of Antarctica, making 
several landings via Zodiacs on the peninsula 
and surrounding islands (Deception Island, 
Anvers Island, Paradise Bay). 
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LETTERS 
(continued from page 6) 
the April 13 March Against Bigotry. Vio- 
lence and suppression of discussion are 
contrary to the traditions of our college 
and to the maintenance of a free and pro- 
gressive society. We affirm solidarity with 
our fellow Oberlinians who seek to raise 
an awareness of critical issues facing the 
Oberlin College community. We state our 
conviction that these voices must be an es- 
sential part of the decision-making process 
concerning the future of our alma mater. 
We support the efforts of the special com- 
mittee of the General Faculty investigating 
the circumstances of the student demon- 
stration and request that the committee’s 
findings, particularly regarding police bru- 
tality and President Starr’s role in the 
course of events, be made available to the 
broader community. We are concerned that 
in the aftermath of the incident the issues 
that led to the protest have faded from the 
public eye and urge that the Oberlin Col- 
lege community not be distracted from ad- 
dressing these issues. 
JUDY MESCHEL ’89 
Alumni Council Representative 
Washington, D.C. 


Also signed by: GLORIA J. HURDLE 67 
JOE SIGURANI’84 ROBIN MOORE ’89 
MEIGHAN MATTHEWS ’89 SCOTT BARANCIK ’87 
MELANIE JONES 86 ERIKA GOODMAN ’89 
STEWART MCDANIEL ’87 RICHARD POOLE ’70 
CLYDE OWAN ’79 _— ROBERT J. DIGIACOMO ’88 
ANTHONY ALLEN ’88 ALICIA AVERY ’89 
KATHY WALDBAUER ’77 KAREN TRIVIS ’77 
MELISSA BECHER ’88 JONATHAN FREILICH ’86 


While no news of the unfortunate incidents 
at Oberlin had reached our papers, I ap- 
preciate all the information President Starr 
has sent, which has reflected all points of 
view. And I commend the manner in which 
he is trying to resolve the situation. As the 
anniversaries of major national events (e.g., 
Kent State) become the subject of much 
TV and print rehashing it saddens me to 
see violence once again associated with 
student demonstrations, especially at 

Oberlin. 
LINDA BAILEY GROTKE SALISBURY ’64 
Charlotte Harbor, Florida 


I am concerned about how the College 
handled the April 13 demonstration. Ac- 
cording to press accounts and eye-witness 
reports: 1) The police overreacted on a 
grand scale, both in quantity and quality of 
force used and threatened; 2) College staff 
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were surprisingly absent from the scene and 
therefore unable to play their expected in- 
termediary role; and 3) The president may 
have established a new policy toward stu- 
dent demonstrations that belies Oberlin’s 
traditional support for free speech. 

I am also worried that this is just the 
latest example of a serious erosion in the 
quality of student life and the College 
administration’s leadership, and that the 
alumni magazine will not devote space and 
energy to covering impartially the contro- 
versial incident and the larger issues it 
raises. 

I fear that diversity, tolerance, freedom 
of thought, and progressive social ideals are 
no longer the predominant values on cam- 
pus—that the qualities that made me proud 
to be an Oberlin alumna are fast dissipat- 
ing in the current conservative, economistic 
atmosphere. As an economist I can appre- 
ciate that the College needs to be run in a 
fiscally sound manner. However, also as an 
economist, I know that there need not be a 
conflict between this requirement and 
maintaining the College’s historic reputa- 
tion for academic excellence and as an in- 
stitution of principle. 

Instead of making a donation to the 
College this year, I think it is more appro- 
priate to contribute to the Student Defense 
Committee and have done so. 

PAMELA SPARR ’78 
Chevy Chase, Maryland 


Although I found the alumni-magazine ar- 
ticle on the April 13 incident well written 
and accurate (to my knowledge), I also 
found it incomplete. It failed to mention 
that when the Oberlin police asked the 
demonstrators to disperse, they used a 
malfunctioning bullhorn whose sound was 
muffled and garbled to most students. The 
article also didn’t mention that the existing 
charge against Steven DeCastro, whom 
police tried to arrest while he was address- 
ing the crowd, was nothing more than an 
expired automobile license tag. 

The largest omission in the article is that 
the arrest of students demonstrating 
peacefully on the lawn of the president's 
home is unprecedented in Oberlin history. 
In fact, Starr has often spoken to students 
demonstrating on his lawn and has offered 
them cider and cookies. Why on this night 
were students arrested for doing what 
they’ve been allowed to do for decades? 

Citing the advice of counsel, President 
Starr has declined to discuss the details of 
his phone call to security chief Rick 
McDaniel earlier on the evening of April 


13. Although there’s no evidence to sug- 
gest Starr wanted students arrested, this call 
started the whole ball rolling. Starr’s re- 
fusal to disclose what he said, and how that 
affected the actions of the College security 
and the city police, has created in many 
minds the impression of a cover-up. 

On the night before commencement 
about 500 students, parents, and alumni 
marched together to Starr’s lawn to hold a 
silent vigil. I think those 500 represent 
thousands more who feel a deep need to 
know the role of Oberlin’s president in one 
of Oberlin’s darkest moments. 

RICH ORLOFF ’73 
New York, New York 


What discourages me most [concerning the 
events of April 13] is that the College ad- 
ministration may have encouraged (and in 
any case failed to anticipate or ameliorate) 
this unnecessary confrontation between 
peaceful demonstrators and the police. 
While the students’ demonstration was 
consistent with the long and proud history 
of Oberlin College in support of the rights 
of all people, the action (or inaction) of the 
administration was not. 

The Oberlin College community must 
receive a full accounting of the events. 
Moreover, the College community should 
take whatever actions are necessary to en- 
sure that peaceful assemblies in support of 
human rights will never again be so dis- 
rupted. 

RICHARD E. LENSKI ’77 
Irvine, California 


Yes and No on 
New Design, 
Other Aspects of OAM 
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Eleven responses! I think we all figured 
you’d manage without any help, but if you 
really want design suggestions, here are 
mine. 

First, why not save money by going back 
to a black and white cover? Flowers out of 
context, lovely as they are, don’t mean 
Oberlin to me. Moody black and white 
covers with bicycles in the rain do. Or 
students and faculty doing things. Or 
buildings, new or old. Or faces. It’s not as 
if you need color to get us to pick it up off 
the shelf. Pll read this magazine when it 
comes. I always do. 

More white space is what all graphics 
people tell all editors they need. But it mat- 
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ters where you put it. You gain readability 
and clarity by having white space between 
things that are different, not by spreading 
it randomly. So, in the spring issue, the 
Departments column of your contents page 
is much easier to read than the Features 
section, which you clearly intend to em- 
phasize. As it is, it’s hard to see what goes 
with what. (With my eye drawn to the 
trombonist, I have to make an effort to 
figure out that the number 20 goes with 
the previous article.) 

On page 4, the italicized words are at 
least as far from the responses they intro- 
duce as your response is from the letter 
that follows it. I continued reading, and 
was well into the next letter before I realized 
that it wasn’t part of your response. The 
signature tells me when I come to the end 
of a letter. Here I had no clue. 

In the letters section, why do you sepa- 
rate the headlines from the letters they 
head? That upside-down triangle might 
look nice before a head, but it’s confusing 
after one, especially where you’re tight for 
space, as on pages 5 and 59. Or consider 
saving your dingbat for places where you 
need a separation, like that spot on page 4. 
Even in the box on page 31, where the 
asterisks can’t confuse, they’re just butting 
in. 

The Losses are easy to read. You’ve used 
white space to separate individual listings. 
But the individual class notes, which I turn 
to first, (I used to browse in them reading 
about interesting people I didn’t know, but 
this is too hard to browse in) are not only 
tiny sans-serif type (I agree that a larger 
serif face would help), but feel more 
jumbled than before. All caps makes the 
names harder to read, especially when sev- 
eral names are grouped together (column 3 
on page 58). (That’s been studied, by the 
way.) In the Losses, bold face makes the 
names jump out just fine. 

The present format leads to a lot of hy- 
phenated names. Did you go from three 
columns to four? I can’t remember, but I 
think so, probably to get that fashionably 
thin outside column on the mixed pages. 
Breaking EVA SCH-LESINGER like that 
(page 58) is no improvement! Omitting the 
screen altogether, or at least lightening it, 
would make the notes easier to read. 
Screens are nice for contrast, but whole 
gray pages? Isn’t that the very effect you’re 
trying to get away from? 

You’ve done some fancy things that work 
very well—the boxes on pages 10 and 30, 
for example. The inside front cover is a lot 


harder to read. (The vertical space my eye 
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is asked to jump is as big as the horizontal 
one in the first couple of lines that is sup- 
posed to signal me not to jump.) 

If they make you happy, keep the little 
drawings. Words do more for me, but you 
give me the words, too, so I don’t care. On 
the other hand, if you’re using the drawings 
to identify a section, why aren’t they there 
when the section continues, as the letters 
do on page 39, or the class notes? And it 
isn’t clear to me how you choose when to 
throw in a leaf, or why, except that it looks 
like an elm leaf. 


The spaces 
between the 


typographic 
blocks are 
nonfunctional 


white holes 


A last not-exactly-graphics thought about 
the missing alumni children on the inside 
back cover: It’s no surprise to me that 
Oberlin students had something better to 
do than show up for a group photo ses- 
sions. Didn’t you have yearbook photos of 
them? 

Now, having dished all this out, let me 
say that the articles are interesting, well 
edited, and good looking. Don’t weaken! 

SARA HOSKINSON FROMMER ’58 
Bloomington, Indiana 


The cover of the spring 1990 alumni 
magazine is one of the loveliest I’ve seen in 
years. Those beautiful azaleas lifted my 
spirits the minute I saw the picture. I also 
think the format is vastly superior to the 
old one. Keep it up! 
MAY LOUISE PATON ’53 
Agincourt, Ontario 


My association with Oberlin Alumni Maga- 
zine dates from the mid-’60s, when I was 
invited to be one of the editorial advisors. 


At that time I urged the magazine to change 
from one that was art directed on an ama- 
teur basis by the wife of an Oberlin pro- 
fessor to one professionally art directed by 
an outside source. 

Perhaps my suggestion was not surpris- 
ing since I am in almost daily contact with 
graphic designers, and I am myself a pro- 
fessional illustrator (if my name is not fa- 
miliar to you, my drawings will be: I drew 
the squiggly bicyclists that appear on oc- 
casional campus publications). 

I thought that my association with the 
magazine ended in the ’60s, but the new 
look of the magazine prompts me to involve 
myself once again with the publication; and 
once again with its format. 

I am now taking a deep breath as I try to 
describe briefly my reaction to the format. 
Rather than deal with the entire magazine, 
I will simply take pages 16 and 17 and use 
them as a case in point of the problems I 
see with the new layout. 

On page 16, the type moves from style 
to style and size to size (larger to smaller 
to smaller to larger to smaller) all on one 
page, which neither enhances the readabil- 
ity nor the appearance of the page; the 
spaces between the typographic blocks are 
nonfunctional white holes that have so 
much presence that they interfere with the 
visual and editorial flow; the page margins 
and the spread are rather arbitrary. Granted, 
“De gustibus non est disputandum,” but 
there are certain canons of layout that are 
not merely based on visual preferences but 
simple logic. Things are visually ordered 
for a reason. 

I could go on (perhaps I should go on— 
that cover!), but I think my problems with 
the visual direction of the magazine are 
clear by now. 

Since you are the magazine’s editor, and 
evidently pleased with the format, I must 
resign myself to the new look. But it hurts. 
Enough to get this letter out of me, and to 
prompt this final observation: no band-aid 
approach (such as modifying the type face 
used in “Year by Year”) can cure the graph- 
ics problem of the magazine. It is a more 
severe one of overall art direction. 

R. 0. BLECHMAN ’52 
New York, New York 


My main objection to the new format is 
the “Alumni News & Notes” section. The 
class notes are difficult to read; maybe it is 
the smaller type. But my chief gripe is hav- 
ing the obituaries in the middle of the page. 
You have the dead flanked by the living. 
‘To me, it was much better when the obit- 
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uaries were in a section by themselves. 
Frankly, at 75 years old, that is the first 
section I turn to. Then, if no one from the 
Class of 1937 has died, I can go on and 
enjoy the rest of the magazine. 
ROBERT F. DIEHM ’37 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


The new look is an unmitigated disaster, 

especially the “Alumni News & Notes” 
section. HIDEOUS. 

AUSTIN LAMONT ’60 

Santa Fe, New Mexico 


Comments regarding the Oberlin Alumni 
Magazine: 

1) The spring 1990 issue was received 
July 21. Many issues are received consider- 
ably after the season with which they are 
dated, as are many other items from the 
College—except my daughter’s bill for tu- 
ition, etc. 

2) The spring 1990 issue contains an or- 
der form for the CD of the choir’s ’64 So- 
viet Union tour. The deadline indicated is 
July 30. I can’t send it in before I get it, yet 
I think I might well like to have the CD. 
Somebody is not on my side. 

3) Format: Mostly I don’t care; content 
is much more important. However, having 
the class notes on the sides of the pages 
with articles in the remaining space does 
not facilitate my reading either component 
in an orderly fashion. I don’t like it at all. 
As for the magazine in general, it could be 
printed inexpensively on recycled newsprint, 
for all I care. Glossy paper looks like a waste 
of resources (financial and natural) and is 
difficult to read. If you’re paying someone 
to do all this changing of design, I consider 
it a waste of money. 

4) Evidently cover art is of some signifi- 
cance to someone (not to me, particularly). 
Why not design it so that the address label 
does not deface it? 

In general, the magazine gives me the 
impression that things at Oberlin are being 
done a good deal less well than they ought 
to be. Not a happy thought with one 
daughter there and another who thinks she 
wants to go. 

CHANNING HORNER ’61 
Maryville, Missouri 


Spring for Nostalgia 
y 
I felt a touch of real nostalgia in looking 


through your spring issue. 
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The photo of Jan Kozak on page 27 is 
one of a series I took in 1941 when I was 
picture editor of a student magazine we 
called Picolymp. Another in my series was 
of Oscar Jaszi [1875-1957—Ed.], profes- 
sor of political science, who recently had 
come to Oberlin from Hungary. Both of 
those photos also illustrated “An Interna- 
tional Oberlin” in the Hi-O-Hi for 1942. 

Prewar Oberlin—how different it was, 
so long ago. 


ROBERT A. COPLIN ’42 
Pittsboro, North Carolina 


We longed for 

the pleasant, 

more formal 
meals at 


Lord and May 


cottages 


Mary Frances Tenney, 
Best Friend 


v 


I read in the spring alumni magazine of 
the death of Mary Frances ‘Tenney ’17. 
Her last “accomplishment” mentioned is 
of being on the faculty during the year 
1962-63. However, her gentle, humorous, 
loving influence was felt a lot longer than 
that. 

In December 1974 I was a scared fresh- 
man with family problems who didn’t know 
where to go for the holidays. Through 
contact with my dorm counselors, Lynne 
and David Byers, Mary opened up her 
home to me during that time. Her sense 
of fun; lively, questioning mind; and sheer 
good sense became a real light in my life. 
I was quite amazed that one of my best 
friends at Oberlin became this wonderful 
79-year-old lady! 

I subsequently lived for a semester with 
her, as did several other young people af- 


ter that. Although she was in her 80s at 
that time, she never lost her intense inter- 
est in just about everything, nor a willing- 
ness to try new things that perhaps kept 
her young. 

I last saw her eight years ago; she had 
slowed down a little, and was feeling aches 
and pains. I wrote to her until I sensed it 
was a struggle for her to reply, which she 
would always try to do. 

I will really miss her. 

KATHY NEWITT ’77 
San Francisco, California 


Alumni Offer 
Reunion Observations 


Vv 


We have just returned from a lovely 50th 
reunion of the Class of 1940. It was a well- 
planned and happy, friendly reunion. We 
found the new campus buildings attractive 
and well placed. Much of the old Oberlin 
remains, and much credit belongs to the 
alumni magazine for helping to keep us in 
touch. 

However, one breakfast at Dascomb was 
enough to make us long for the pleasant, 
more formal meals in the former women’s 
dorms like Lord and May cottages. The 
boys used to help the girls be seated and 
hold the platters while we spooned out our 
food; then singing would break out. It was 
a place to develop social skills with friendly 
people. 

The tea dances (which sometimes 
seemed a nuisance) were wonderful op- 
portunities to practice being good hostesses 
for both peers and older faculty, a finish- 
ing-school touch that seems to be lacking 
in today’s education. These skills have 
served us well in the unpredictable world 
we have known, and we mourn their ab- 
sence today. 

Young people may not be so different 
today, but I think our civilized good man- 
ners would not have permitted us to mar 
commencement as the Class of 1990 did. 
There is a time and a place for dissent! 

LEE WALLACE LEYDIC ’40 
Birdsnest, Virginia 


Having attended the 1990 Alumni Associa- 
tion luncheon meeting and the com- 
mencement ceremonies the following day, 
I was irresistibly reminded—by the stu- 
dents’ attacking our College policies and 
our president at both occasions—of a re- 
mark made by Mark ‘Twain late in life, af- 
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ter he had generously befriended various 
people who needed help: 

“If you take in a sick and injured dog 
and restore it by loving care to health it 
will not then turn on you and bite you. 
This is the difference between a dog and a 
man.” 

And IJ add, also the difference between a 
dog and a woman. 

For an explanation of these astonishing 
attacks on their friends by a misguided 
group of Oberlin students and their 
nonstudent sympathizers, I refer you to 
“The Power in Being a Victim” by Wil- 
liam Raspberry, Washington Post syndicated 
columnist, or to another excellent essay on 
the same subject by Clarence Page, col- 
umnist of the Chicago Tribune. 

WILLARD WARCH ’31 
Oberlin, Ohio 


Tommy Woon 
Says Good-bye 


Vv 


After eight years of serving Oberlin Col- 
lege, first as its seventh Asian American 
counselor/coordinator and later as its first 
assistant dean and director of Asian 
American affairs, I have some departing 
thoughts to share with my friends in the 
Oberlin family. 

I spent most of my 30s in Oberlin, and 
in retrospect this period was a significant 
time of growth. I owe my development to 
many people. Oberlin College provided me 
an opportunity to continue my own devel- 
opment through my association with many 
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talented students, faculty, and staff; the 
latter includes the blue-collar employees 
who contribute so much to the spirit of 
Oberlin. My growth also came from the 
many people who cared about me. I always 
felt fortunate that I had so many people 
who nurtured, protected, defended, en- 
couraged, and constructively challenged me. 
To all of you, thank you so very much for 
your friendship. Thank you for the magi- 
cal moments (yes, I know magical is one of 
my favorite descriptions), and thank you 
for all of the highlights. 

I have only one major regret about my 
time at Oberlin College. I regret that I 
could not interrupt the venomous remarks 
spewed about Jews by Kwame Touré in 
the spring of 1989. I was equally distressed 
about my inability to contribute signifi- 
cantly to reducing the subsequent polar- 
ization that Kwame Touré’s speech caused 
on campus. While I was initially enthusias- 
tic about Mr. Touré’s promotion of black 
pride and liberation, I found myself shocked 
by his attacks on Jews. Since that experi- 
ence, I have examined my paralysis. I have 
been a consistent ally to Jews, but what I 
learned that spring was that my commit- 
ment to human liberation needs to be 
translated into more effective action. To 
my friends who may have been disappointed 
by my inaction, I apologize. I do not be- 
lieve the ending of oppression can occur 
through the promotion of violence and ha- 
tred against another group. Jews have suf- 
fered for too long as the scapegoat for op- 
pression in the world. Bashing and threat- 
ening them are not methods for solving 
social problems that I can endorse. 

I look forward to hearing from my 
Oberlin friends in the future. Those who 
wish may write to me as associate dean of 
the college/director of the Third World 
Center, Brown University, Box 1871, 
Providence, RI 02886. 

TOMMY WOON 
Providence, Rhode Island 


ACHA Gives Shea Prize 


Vv 


I read with interest Andrew Bongiorno’s 
letter on the academic and scholarly career 
of Charles W. Jones, whom I remember as 
a popular English-composition instructor 
but of whose subsequent distinguished ca- 
reer I knew little. I hope that Professor 
Bongiorno will not take offense if I call 
attention to a minor factual error in his 
account. ‘The Shea Prize (the John Gilmary 


Shea Prize, to note its full name), which he 

reported Professor Jones’s receiving in 

1978, is an award given by the American 

Catholic Historical Association, not by the 

American Historical Association, as his 

letter states. This correction is not intended 

to, and does not, I am sure, in any way 

diminish the luster of Professor Jones’s ac- 
complishments. 

DAVID H. PINKNEY ’36, ’80h 

Department of History 

University of Washington 

Seattle, Washington 


Invitation to Honor 
Librarian William Moffett 


Vv 


William Moffett, Azariah Smith Root Di- 
rector of Libraries, is leaving Oberlin at 
the end of August to become director of 
the Huntington Library in San Marino, 
California. 

Considered by any measure, Bill’s record 
of accomplishment during his 11 years at 
Oberlin has been extraordinary. The fol- 
lowing are only some of the major 
achievements that have occurred under his 
leadership: the strength of the library ac- 
quisitions budget has been reestablished (we 
are now acquiring approximately as many 
volumes each year as we did in the early 
1970s, before the severe budget cuts of 1973 
and 1974), automation has been carefully 
applied to major library functions, a library 
staff of exceptional quality has been devel- 
oped, virtually all library services have in- 
creased substantially in both quantity and 
quality, and the Conservatory Library has 
been expanded and renovated. Bill’s dedi- 
cation, energy, intelligence, and commit- 
ment have brought the Oberlin College 
Library to the point where it again stands 
in the first rank of liberal arts college li- 
braries. 

A library book fund has been established 
in Bill’s name. The fund will support pur- 
chases in the fields of history, librarianship, 
and the history of books and printing— 
Bill’s primary intellectual interests. Alumni 
who would like to participate in honoring 
Bill in this way may send their contribu- 
tions to Shelby Warrens, Main Library, 
Mudd Center, Oberlin College, Oberlin, 
OH 44074. Checks should be made out to 
Oberlin College. We will send Bill a list of 
the contributors late in the fall semester. 

RAY ENGLISH 
Acting Director of Libraries 
Oberlin College 
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Around TAPPAN SQUARE 

(continued from page 10) 

Monterey Peninsula (Calif.). The quintet 
received the W. Frederick Schaad Award 
of $1250 for placing third in the woodwind 
ensemble division. In March Lee won the 
third prize and $200 in the fourth annual 
Flute Talk competition held at Northwest- 
ern University. W Three conservatory stu- 
dents—violinists Nancy Coade ’91 (San 
Diego) and Jennifer Carsillo ’90 (Menlo 
Park, Calif.), and violist Ming Pak ’90 
(People’s Republic of China)—were se- 
lected to participate in the 1989 New York 
string orchestra seminar directed by 
Alexander Schneider. The orchestra played 
two concerts in Carnegie Hall and a con- 
cert in the Kennedy Center in Washing- 
ton, D.C. Pak was assistant prinicipal vio- 
list in the orchestra; principal violist was 
Nancy’s sister Caroline Coade ’88. W Three 
student string quartets recorded works for 
the Opus One label in the conservatory’s 
studios this winter as a culmination of a 
Winter Term project conceived by Max 
Schubel—a recording engineer and the 
president of Opus One—and conservatory 
string faculty members. The project may 
have been the first in the country designed 
to provide students intensive experience in 
the exacting process of professional re- 
cording. The Alorian Quartet comprises 
violinists Katie McLin 791 (Salem, Ore.) 
and Alicia Huang 91 (Towson, Md.); 
violist Amanda Grettie ’91 (St. Charles, 
Ill.); and cellist Ellen Fuchs ’92 (St. 
Louis). The Prism Quartet comprises Erika 
Teppo 791 (Boseman, Mont.) and Karen 
Keppler 90 (Hendersonville, N.C.), vio- 
lins; Susan Morrissette ’90 (West Hart- 
ford, Ct.), viola; and Aileen Pagan ’93 
(Seven Hills, Ohio), cello. The Sapho String 
Quartet comprises Mari Uehara ’93 (Sil- 
ver Spring, Md.) and Bevin Kelley °93 
(Providence, R.I.), violins; Jennifer Stahl 
"91 (Spring Valley, N.Y.), viola; and Re- 
becca Thornblade ’93 (Auburndale, 
Mass.), cello. 


The Faculty David 
Benzing, Robert S. 
Danforth Professor of 
Biology, is the author 
of Vascular Epiphytes, a 
technical monograph 
published recently by 
Cambridge University 
Press. The book, with 
photographs and draw- 


Benzing 
ings by the author, synthesizes what is 
known about epiphytes, a large group of 
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plants that root in the crowns of trees 
rather than in the ground. W Associate 
Professor of History and East Asian 
Studies Ronald DiCenzo has won a 
$1000 Sears-Roebuck Foundation award 
for teaching and campus leadership. He was 
chosen for the award by a committee of 
Oberlin faculty, students, and alumni. W 
Professor Jack Glazier has been elected 
president of the Central States Anthropo- 
logical Society, part of the American An- 
thropological Association. W In February 
Daniel Goulding, professor of film stud- 
ies and chair of the Theater and Dance 
Department, was a member of a panel of 
European film directors and critics who 
discussed the impact of recent political de- 
velopments in Eastern Europe on the film 
cultures of those countries. The discussion 
was part of FEST ’90, an international film 
festival held in Belgrade, Yugoslavia. 
Goulding also delivered a lecture at the 
Belgrade Academy of Dramatic Arts and 
was interviewed on Belgrade television, 
Slovenian radio, and for several newspa- 
pers, including Le Monde and Yugoslavia’s 
leading newspaper, Politika. W Associate 
Professor of Viola Jeffrey Irvine has been 
appointed editor of the American String 
Teacher’s Viola Forum. W A fund in honor 
of John D. Lewis ’28, who died in Janu- 
ary 1988, will provide a lectureship and a 
student prize, thanks to a gift from his 
widow, Jane Lewis. John Lewis was a 
member of the Government Department 
from 1935 to 1972, serving as chair for 19 
years. The lecture will be given annually 
or biannually by a guest of the Govern- 
ment Department, the annual prize will be 
awarded to an outstanding student in po- 
litical theory. W The National Institutes of 
Health has awarded a three-year $84,163 
grant to support the research of Associate 
Professor of Chemistry Albert Matlin. He 
seeks to understand the catalytic action of 
an enzyme called alkaline phosphatase, 
which is found both in bacteria and in 
mammals. He will use the grant money to 
buy new laboratory equipment. ‘Iwo stu- 
dents— Thomas Transue ’90 (Toledo) and 
Nicholas Agoff ’91 (Corvallis, Ore.)—are 
working with him on the project. This 
summer Agoff and Kristin Carano 00 
(Ringwood, NJ.) will work with him, sup- 
ported by funds from the Howard Hughes 
Medical Institute. W Professor of History 
Barry McGill retired at the end of the 
1989-90 academic year. McGill studied at 
Oxford University and earned the Ph.D. 
degree at Harvard University. He joined 
the Oberlin faculty in 1952. Vv In April 


Professor of Percussion Michael Rosen 
presented master classes at the Rotterdam 
Conservatory in Rotterdam, Holland; the 
Sweelinck Conservatory in Amsterdam, 
Holland; and the Mol Academy of Music 
in Mol, Belgium. Also in April Rosen gave 
a marimba course in association with the 
Belgium Conservatory of Music in Brus- 
sels and a concert at the Brussels conserva- 
tory. W The National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration has awarded $25,000 
to Assistant Professor of Physics John 
Scofield to allow him to continue his re- 
search project, High Temperature Super- 
conducting Films on Insulating Substrates. 
¥ Internationally renowned pianist Gyorgy 
Sebok, winner of the Grand Prix du Disque 
in 1958, was the 1990 Danenberg Resident 
in the conservatory this February. W 
Sanford Shepard, professor of Spanish and 
director of the humanities program, was 
the guest of the University of Madrid, 
Spain, in December 1989. During his stay 
he presented a paper, “Oulos Eros—Love. 
the Destroyer: Prehistory and Psychology,” 
which dealt with the secularization of cul- 
ture through the influence of Arabic, He- 
brew, and Provengal love poetry. In addi- 
tion, Shepard presided over and moderated 
a session on Arabic and Hebrew lyric po- 
etry. W Professor of Art Athena Tacha 
was awarded the honorary Doctor of Fine 
Arts degree by the College of Wooster. 
The degree was pre- 
sented at the college’s 
commencement cer- 
emonies May 7. W In 
January Professor of 
Physics Robert War- 
ner gave four lectures 
in Japan. At a nuclear ~~ 
physics seminar at a 
Osaka University his Warner 
talk was “Single- and Double-Spectator 
Reactions on °L1.” At the Tokyo Institute 
of ‘Technology it was “Cluster Structure of 
6.711.” He gave two talks at International 
Christian University in Tokyo: “The 
Physics of Music” and “International As- 
pects of Nuclear Physics Research.” W The 
American Association for the Advancement 


of Science has elected Emeritus Professor 
of Physics Robert Weinstock to the rank 
of fellow. The honor recognizes his “long 
record of research contributions that have 
yielded substance for the teaching of un- 
dergraduate physics and mathematics.” W 
David Young, Donald R. Longman Pro- 
fessor of English, has been awarded a 1990- 
1991 Ohio Arts Council major fellowship. 
The $50,000 fellowships ($25,000 per year) 
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are given in recognition of past work and 
accomplishments. Young’s most recent 
book, The Action to the Word: Structure and 
Style in Shakespearean Tragedy, was recently 
published by Yale University Press. In the 
preface, Young calls Oberlin “a lively place 
to study and think about Shakespeare” and 
credits an “ongoing dialogue” with his stu- 
dents and colleagues with helping him 
shape ideas for the book. W Danforth 
Professor of Religion Grover Zinn has 
been elected to a three-year term on the 
council of the American Society of Church 
History. Zinn was a consultant for the 
television program on medieval art in PBS’s 
“Art of the Western World” series, broad- 
cast last fall. He recommended places to 
film and manuscripts with useful illumina- 
tions. 


The President The Louisiana Reper- 
tory Jazz Ensemble, of which President S. 


Frederick Starr is a member, performed 
at the Smithsonian Institution March 24. 
Vv In addition to speaking recently about 
the U.S.S.R. in Boston, Columbus, and 
Swarthmore, Pa., Starr spoke at the Mu- 
seum of Modern Art’s Conference on the 
Russian Avant-garde held in New York City 
June 28. W At the the U.S.S.R. Union of 
Architects’ symposium “Konstantin 
Melnikov and His Time” in Moscow July 
28, Starr presented a lecture entitled 
“Metaphysical and Spiritual Searching 
in the Architecture of Konstantin 


Melnikov.” 


The Administrators Archivist Roland 
Baumann has been reappointed by Ohio 
governor Richard F. Celeste to the plan- 
ning council of the National Museum of 
Afro-American History and Culture. V 
Executive Director of the Alumni Associa- 
tion Midge Brittingham is a member of a 
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task force that will evaluate the competi- 
tion program of the Council for Advance- 
ment and Support of Education. 


The Visiting Committees New Or- 
leans neurosurgeon Richard Levy has been 
named chairman of the Allen Memorial Art 
Museum Visiting Committee, replacing 
honorary trustee John N. Stern 739. Levy 
has been a member of the visiting commit- 
tee since its inception in 1987. W Edythe 
Holbrook and William Cassell Moyer ’52 
have joined the visiting committee of the 
conservatory. Holbrook is executive direc- 
tor of the American Soviet Youth Orches- 
tra and a doctoral candidate in Russian and 
Soviet studies at the University of Massa- 
chusetts at Amherst. Moyer is personnel 
manager for the Boston Symphony and the 
Boston Pops orchestras. For 35 years he 
was a trombonist in the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra. 


Exploring 


Join Oberlin students on their 


Winter Term and learn to dive on 
the Sixth Annual Underwater 
Exploration Project. 


Spend an intensive week January 3-10 
in classroom and pool sessions at 
Oberlin learning how to dive and 
studying marine biology and coral- 
reef ecology. Then fly down to 
Guanaja, Bay Islands, Honduras, 
January 11-18 to complete your 
training and spend a week diving one 
of the world’s underwater wonders. 
Advanced and specialty courses will 
be offered on the island. 

The cost of the Oberlin training 
is $200—make your own arrange- 
ments for food and lodging. The cost 
of the island package is about $1500 
including air fare, double room with 
private bath, three meals a day, and 
unlimited diving. The option of an 
additional four-day stay is available. 
Prices are subject to change. 

Requirements for participation 
are a sense of adventure, comfort in 
the water, sound health, and good 
humor. 


For further information call Assis- 
tant Professor Guy H. Haskell, 


project director, at (216) 775-8639. 
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in national newspapers and magazines and on television 
and radio stations throughout the U.S.S.R., Europe, and 
the United States. 

NBC-TV’s “Today” show broadcast scenes of the 
Orchestra rehearsing and socializing in Moscow as well 
as an interview with Oberlin President S. Frederick Starr. 
A longer segment was aired on the Sunday “Today” 
show a few weeks later. In Europe, the Voice of America 
and the Armed Forces network carried spots featuring 
the orchestra, and audiences and critics from ‘Tallinn, 
Latvia, to Amsterdam applauded the young musicians. 

The orchestra’s August 15 performance at the Holly- 
wood Bowl won praise from the Los Angeles Times (August 
17) for “finesse and polish.” At the August 21 concert in 
Ravinia, Illinois, “Russian fire and American precision 
blended harmoniously in the performances,” according 
to the Chicago Tribune (August 22). 

As this issue of the OAM went to press, the musicians 
were to give their farewell concert in Philadelphia’s Mann 
Music Center August 30. The orchestra, comprising 100 
young musicians from the U.S.S.R. and the United States 
includes 13 students and alumni of the Oberlin College 
Conservatory of Music. The ASYO was founded in 1988 
by Starr as the first arts exchange produced jointly by 
the two countries. 

The 1990 world tour benefited from the corporate 


sponsorship of American Airlines and American Express; 


ALUMNI MAGAZINE 


ice beginning its 1990 world tour 
July 1, the American Soviet Youth Orchestra (ASYO) has been featured 


the George Gund Foundation, the Nord Family Foun- 
dation, the Ohio Arts Council were among other major 


donors. 

Highlights of the tour included visiting “amazingly 
clean” Stockholm and crossing the Baltic en route to 
the U.S.S.R, according to Oberlin sophomore and 
double-bass player Robert Rohwer (Lyndhurst, Ohio). 

Clevelander James Babor, percussionist, says he cher- 
ishes the memory of an 8-year-old Soviet girl exchang- 
ing smiles and winks with him during a tour of the 
Moscow armory. He also recalls a Lecco, Italy, city of- 
ficial observing that a few years ago the Italian people 
would not have dreamed of seeing a room filled with 
Soviets and Americans all wearing shirts or pins with 
the American star touching the Soviet emblem (the or- 
chestra logo). 

Cleveland bassoonist Bethany Aram, speaking of the 
orchestra’s concert in Amsterdam’s famed Concert- 
gebouw, says the intense concentration of the musicians, 
despite overwhelming exhaustion, combined with the 
hall’s superb acoustics to mark the “musical high point” 


of the orchestra’s European tour. 


A A major ice-breaker during the European tour was a reception for 
the ASYO sponsored by the honorable Jack Matlock, U.S. Ambassador to 
the U.S.S.R. The party really started, observed one musician, when a Soviet 
cellist sat down at the piano and started playing Beatle songs. 
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